Sclinonte. From a Drawing by M. Jean Hulot, 


SELINONTE. COLONIE DORIENNE EN SICTLE. 
Essat bE RESTAURATION D'UNE VILLE GRECQUE AU VIS er AU sticLes Av. J.-C. par JEAN 
Huot, architecte, Grand Prix de Rome, Médaille @Lonneur au Salon de 1907. 


Conrr RENCE DE M. Gustave Foucires, ancien membre de francaise d’ Athenes, professeur 
Université de Paris (Sorbonne). 

OUS remercions bien vivement, M. Hulot et moi, V’Institut royal des architectes Bes 


britanniques de son accueil cordial et de Vhonneur qwil nous fait. ln organisant, 
pour Vexposition de Tauvre de M. Hulot, une salle spéciale, PInstitut royal a 
temoigné, de la manicre la plus flatteuse, son estime pour le talent de ce jeune artiste. [Kn 
nvinvitant moi-meme, simple archcologue, a venir expliquer et commenter ici les dessins de 
V'architecte restaurateur de Sélinonte, ’Institut royal s’est rendu compte qu'un travail de ce 
genre ¢tait aussi bien une ceuvre de science quune wuvre dart. C’est par la collaboration 
de Varchitecte et de Varchcologue que sera claborce la monographie des ruines de Sclinonte 
que nous préparons actuellement.* 

Voici dans quelles circonstances M. Hulot fut ameneé a choisir Sclinonte pour sujet de 
sa restauration. 

Nos grands prix de Rome (architecture, pensionnaires de ?Académie de France a Rome 
(Villa Medicis) doivent, @apres le reglement, consacrer leur quatricme annee a un dont 
le sujet est la restauration d'un monument ou ensemble de monuments de lantiquite classique, 
grecque ou romaine. Le but de ce travail est @abord de familiariser les artistes avec les 
principes de l'art et de la construction antiques, en les obligeant a des releves precis des ruines 
importantes et a des observations personnelles sur les maconneries, matériaux, ordonnances 
et dispositifs classiques: c'est l'objet de l'état actuel, qui est obligatoire. Ensuite, sur ces 
données réelles, artiste doit dresser la restauration ou reconstitution des édifices, dans l’vtat 
ou lon peut se figurer qu ils s’offraient aux yeux des anciens. C’est dans cette partie de sa 
tache que l’artiste fait wuvre d'imagination, de gout et de science. Il va de soi que Vhypothese 
s‘ajoute dans ces restitutions a l’observation des realités pour en compléter les lacunes, hypo- 
these parfois arbitraire quand les indications manquent soit dans les textes soit dans les 
ruines, mais aussi contenue dans la vraisemblance par la connaissance géncrale de l'art 


: * Les dessins de M. Hulot, accompagnés d’un texte par l’Exposition franco-anglaise (section francaise, groupe IIT, 
M. Fougéres, y sereont reproduits en  héliogravures. classe 13), par les soins de M. Charles Schmid, éditeur, 
Quelques unes des planches sont actuellement exposées a Librairie générale de l’architecture et des arts décoratifs. 
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antique. Pour nos prix de Rome, la restawration est la premicre occasion vraiment impor- 
tante qui leur soit offerte de deployer leurs qualites personnelles et de se faire connaitre au 
public parisien. Un pareil travail ne s’exccute qu'une fois dans la vie dun architecte, grace 
aux facilites et aux loisirs gue lui procure le scjour a Rome, ou il s’impregne librement de 
Vatmosphere antique. Par son caractere retrospectif et désinteresse, la restauration constitue 
une étude souvent tres-laborieuse, mais trés-attachante : elle est un reve, une évocation du 
passe, une resurrection. C'est done en partie une wuvre de pocsie et Vhistoire, degagee de 
toute preoccupation utilitaire. Elle transporte la pensce de artiste dans un monde disparu 
qwil essaie de faire revivre. Il est oblige de compulser les textes, d’explorer et de soumettre a 
une analyse critique non seulement le terrain meme des ruines quwil se propose de reconstituer 
sur le papier, mais encore les principaux vestiges de Vantiquite, ou il cherche des indications 
et des termes de comparaison. Ainsi se forme en lui leducation classique concrete qui le 
vardera des anachronismes, des contre-sens et des modernismes, en limpregnant de Vesprit de 
la beaute antique contemplee directement dans ses chefs d’auvre. 

Quand elle est bien comprise, la preparation dune restauration est une tache de longue 
haleine, mais feconde en enchantements. Elle impose des voyages dans les terres antiques, 
en Italie, en Sicile, en Groce, meme jusqu’en Asie. Pour nos prix de Rome ces pelerinages 
aux lieux saints de lart classique sont le charme de leur jeunesse. Ils vent d’Italie en Grece, 
ot Ecole francaise d'archcologie leur offre lM hospitalité et des indications pour leurs recherches: 
ils visitent ’'Acropole d’Athenes et les grands chantiers archecologiques d’ou sont sorties tant 
de revelations pour larchitecte, Eleusis, Delphes, Epidaure, Olympie, Delos, Mycenes, 
Tirynthe: aujourd'hui il faut ajouter a cette liste la fameuse Cnossos de Crete et le palais 
de Minos, dou un savant anglais, le Dr. Arthur Evans, a exhume tout un monde prehistorique, 
si original et si vivant que les hellenistes y voient actuellement la decouverte la plus sur- 
prenante de Varchcologie classique, celle qui nous donne enfin la clef des origines de la 
civilisation grecque. Ils yont plus loin encore, en Asie, a Troie, a Pergame, a Ephese, a 
Priéne, a Hicrapolis, a Palmyre, a Baalbeck. Ayant ainsi parcouru le cycle des vieilles 
civilisations, ils se débarrassent du prejuge d’ecole qui presente Tantiquité sous un aspect 
uniforme et immuable. Ils en suivent levolution dans ses manifestations successives et 
varices ; ils en rapportent le sentiment historique du changement et la vision splendide dun 
monde glorieux jamais identique a lui-meme. 

On voit par la que si la restauration n’est pas une wuvre utilitaire, il s’en faut qu'elle 
suit inutile. Elle est pour l’architecte un moyen de culture générale, a la fois historique et 
plastique, une source dimpressions et d’émotions instructives. Quiconque a eu le privilege 
de contempler ces paysages d'Italie aux contours nobles et majestueux, ces paysages de Grece 
si radieux par la lumicre, par la claire ordonnance de leur structure et lindicible beaut* de 
leur coloration, comprendra les jouissances que retirent de cette contemplation un ceil et une 
ame dartiste, et par suite la vertu cducatrice qui en résulte pour lesprit, ennobli, exaltc, 
rechauffé par ces visions lumineuses et sereines. Dans ses ruines, majestueuses malgré leur 
mutilation, ame de lantiquité se revele, oblige Vesprit a penser, et l’éleve au-dessus des 
preoccupations purement techniques du metier. 

Il y a aussi dans ce commerce direct avee Tantiquité un benefice plus positif et d’une 
portce qui dépasse la personnalité de Vartiste pour s’ctendre a nous tous. On a rendu 
Vantiquité responsable des mefaits de l’académisme, cet art decole qui est la négation meme 
de la vie, qui pretend substituer a observation de la realité des préceptes et des régles de 
beaute canonique, valables pour tous les temps et pour tous les pays. Cet art factice a exerce 
ses ravages a une époque ou l’antiquite veritable ctait encore mal connue et déformée par des 
théoriciens dédaigneux des realités. L’académisme commence a la Renaissance, avec Vignole. 
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Mais le traits de Vignole n’est qu'un herbier monumental ou tout apparait desséche et fletri. 
Ce n’est plus dans Vignole qu'il faut étudier Vantiquite. C'est sur place, sur les monuments 
originaux, qu'il faut contempler ces types savoureux, librement éclos sur le sol de la Grice 
comme des fleurs vigoureuses et vivantes. Au Parthénon, a l’Erechtheion, i Paestum on 
admire non plus la logique linéaire, froide et étriquée, mais l’efflorescence d’un art plein de 
seve, ou la race et le sol affirment leur vitalité. Tant que les motifs et les ordres inventés 
par les Grees auront cours parmi nous, par la foree d'une tradition qui n’est pas prés de 
disparaitre, tant qu’ils continueront a constituer la majeure partie du decor matériel qui nous 
entoure, leur ¢tude sera nécessaire. Qui done contestera quil soit preferable d’aller les 
étudier, non pas dans les types dégénérés de la Renaissance, mais dans leur grace originale 
et native ? 

Cette question de l'éducation des architectes aux sources les plus pures de inspiration 
est plus vitale qu’on ne le croit. Elle intéresse directement non pas les seuls artistes, mais 
chacun de nous en particulier. Quiconque est destine a circuler dans une rue ou as’enfermer 
dans les murs d’un appartement, c’est a dire 'unanimité des gens civilisés qui ne vivent pas 
comme des Peaux-Rouges, dépend des architectes. L’architecte represente la puissance 
maitresse de notre bonheur quotidien. Il dispose de notre sensibilite, comme un magnetiseur 
dispose dun médium. I] peut volonte exaspérer ou apaiser nos nerfs, suivant qu il nous 
entoure d'un décor incohérent ou d’une vision harmonieuse. I] peut nous attrister par des 
batisses médiocres et moroses, irriter notre neurasthénie par ses conceptions tumultueuses 
et disgracieuses ; il peut au contraive nous distribuer la paix intérieure par la noblesse, la 
grace et la gaiete ducadre de notre existence quotidienne. Puisque les constructeurs disposent 
ainsi de notre santé physique et morale, ils peuvent ctre bienfaisants ou malfaisants. Et 
puisque les secrets de l’architecture bienfaisante s’apprennent en partie a Técole de Vart 
antique, n’est-il pas juste d’encourager l’etude de cet art? 

Voila pourquoi le réglement de notre Academie des Beaux Arts qui impose aux prix de 
Rome la restauration des monuments antiques est un réglement fort sage. La plupart des 
prix de Rome se sont acquittes de cette obligation avec succis. Pour eux, une bonne 
restauration exposée et medaillée au salon d’architecture a cté le commencement de la gloire, 
tout au moins de la notoriété: e’est le chef d’wurre qui les a consacrés maitres en leur art. 
Si l'on ecraint que le gout de l’antique ne les empeche de s’adapter aux conceptions et aux 
nécessités de la vie moderne, les exemples suivants rassureront les inquictudes. Parmi nos 
architectes, les plus novateurs sont précisément ceux dont les restaurations ont été les plus 
remarquables: preuve quwils ont bien compris les lecons de Vantiquité sans en subir 
lesclavage. Baltard, architecte des Halles centrales, un précurseur dans la construction 
metallique, s’était signalé par une restauration du Theatre de Pompee. Charles Garnier, 
auteur du Grand Opera, avait debuté par la restauration du Temple d’Egine ; Nenot, architecte 
de la Sorbonne, avait exécuté une restauration de Delos ; Dutert, architecte de la Galerie des 
Machines, avait restaure le Forum romain et le Palais des Cesars; Girault et Deglane, 
architectes du Grand et du Petit Palais de Exposition de 1900, ont restaure l'un la Villa 
@Hadrien, l’autre le Palatin; Bernier, architecte de ’Opéra-Comique, avait restauré, d'aprés 
les belles fouilles anglaises de Newton, le mausolee d’Halicarnasse. Tous ces artistes ont 
appris 2 l’école de lantiquits Part de renouveler les vieilles formules et d’ctre de leur temps. 

La collection de ces brillantes restaurations, publi¢e sous la direction de M. d’Espouy,* 
comprend toutes les ruines importantes du monde latin et du monde grec. Dans ce beau 
répertoire de Vart antique la restauration de Sclinonte par M. Hulot vient de prendre la 
dernicre place par la date, mais non par le merite. 


* Exposée a lexposition francc-anglaise, par la Librairie générale de larchitecture (Voyez la note ci-dessus), 
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Le choix de M. Hulot ¢tait limite par les ceuvres de ses devanciers. Apres avoir parcouru 
la Grice et lAsie-Mineure 4 la recherche d’un sujet inedit, il s’est arrete aux ruines de 
Sclinonte (Sicile), qui n’avaient pas encore fait l'objet d'une restauration d’ensemble. nous 
faut done expliquer les raisons qui rendent ce choix particulicrement heureux et les qualites 
qui distinguent Pa@uvre de M. Hulot. 

Sclinonte était une colonie grecque du Sud de la Sicile, fondee en 628 avant J.-C. par des 
Doriens de Megara Hyblaea, ville située au Nord de Syracuse. L histoire de Sélinonte fut 
aussi courte que brillante. La ville ne vécut que deux siccles, sans cesse en guerre contre ses 
voisins de Ségeste, mais soutenue par l’amitic des Carthaginois. Elle atteignit rapidement 
un trés haut degré de prosperité, due sans doute a sa situation et a la fertilité de son territoire. 
Ses ports faisaient face a Carthage, dont ils n’ctaient sépares que par un deétroit de 
450 kilométres: les navires anciens, par bon vent, pouvaient le franchir en trois jours. 
Sélinonte dut surtout s’enrichir par le commerce avec la Libye. Au moment de la guerre 
du Péloponnése, en 413, elle ctait la troisieme ville de la Sicile et ses temples regorgeaient de 
trésors. Ce fut sa querelle avec Ségeste qui fut la cause de Vexpedition malheureuse des 
Athéniens en Sicile. Apres leur déroute, Segeste fit appel aux Carthaginois. Ceux-ci, 
oubliant avec une foi toute punique leur ancienne amitié pour Selinonte, et tentes par ses 
richesses, vinrent l'assicger. Ils s’en emparcrent apres un siege cruel, dirige par Annibal, 
fils de Giscon, la saccagérent et la detruisirent en 409, sauf les temples. Peu de temps apres, 
le Syracusain Hermocrate s’installa dans l’Acropole, dont il releva et completa les fortifications, 
ow il refit une petite ville nouvelle, d’ou il partait en expeditions dans Vinterieur. Ensuite, 
cette ville réduite a l'état de bourgade fit retour aux Carthaginois, vecut dune vie mediocre 
jusqu’en 249; elle fut alors définitivement anéantie par ses maitres et abandonnee. Au moyen- 
age les Sarrazins et les Byzantins installcrent sur ses ruines un petit poste. Vers le X*° ou le 
XI° s. un violent tremblement de terre renversa les restes des grands temples qui écraserent 
les cabanes du hameau byzantin. 

Dés lors, le site resta inhabite. La solitude devint un maquis ; les ports se comblerent. 
Les sables amonceles en dunes et balayes par le sirocco recouvrirent jusqu’a la crete de 
l’Acropole et ensevelirent les ruines. Une luxuriante végetation de lentisques, d’absinthes, 
Wacanthes, de cactus et Walocs enyahit la place des maisons et des rues, ne laissant 
apparaitre a Pétat de chaos informes que les materiaux amonceles des temples et des fortifica- 
tions. Une faune de couleuvres noires, de vipéres, de lezards pullulait dans toutes ces pierres, 
tandis qu’en bas les cours d’eau barrés par les dunes transformaient les vallées en marais 
pestilentiels, infestes par la malaria. 

Tel était état ou, en 1812-1823, deux architectes anglais, Harris et Angell, trouverent 
Sclinonte. La révélation de ses ruines au monde savant est leur ceuvre. Ils entreprirent les 
premicres fouilles et decouvrirent ces métopes archaiques en qui les archéologues voient les 
doyennes de la plastique grecque. Elles devinrent aussitot célebres ; elles sont la gloire du 
musce de Palerme. Mais cette belle trouvaille fut chcrement payée. Nous devons saluer en 
Harris un glorieux martyr de la science: le malheureux architecte mourut au champ d’hon- 
neur, tue par les fievres paludéennes. Son exemple n’a pas découragé les chercheurs, mais il 
les a rendus plus prudents. Les explorations, aussitot continuées par Hittorff et Zanth en 
1824, ont éte poursuivies depuis 1864 au nom du gouvernement italien par MM. Cavallari 
(1864-1883), Patricolo (1881-1891), et Salinas (1891 a nos jours). Grace a ces fouilles 
méthodiques, les ruines de Sélinonte sont devenues plus intelligibles. Le tracé de la ville 
avec ses rues et le plan des fortifications d’Hermocrate ont été dégages. Les temples ont 
livré quelques metopes nouvelles; des travaux de deblaiement et de consolidation ont un peu 
améliore le chaos de leurs ruines. 
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Il reste néanmoins encore beaucoup a faire; il faudrait déblayer tous les lots de maisons 
dont on s’est borné a reconnaitre l’alignement et les rues. Il faudrait aussi achever l’explora- 
tion des défenses avancces sur le front N.O. de l’Acropole. ‘Tout cela demanderait du temps et 
de argent. Le gouvernement italien, qui a tant de fouilles 4 diriger, ayant fait la lessentiel, 
est excusable de reserver cette tache pour l’avenir. 

Quant aux temples, la plupart des touristes reveraient de les voir relever. De fait, quand 
on contemple ces beaux alignements de colonnes, couchées par le tremblement de terre, avec 
leurs tambours encore en ordre, leurs chapiteaux et leurs entablements projetes sur le sol sans 
autre dérangement que la position horizontale substituée a la position verticale, on se laisse 
tenter par Vidée d’un redressement. On est hanté par la vision des colonnades encore debout 
d’Agrigente, de Segeste, de Paestum. Mais est-la un ideal absolu? Ces ruines couchées de 
Sclinonte impressionnent par le spectacle douloureux des grands cadavres de colonnes gisant 
i terre comme des Titans vaineus. ‘Toute lhorreur du cataclysme revit dans ce désordre. 
D’ailleurs Ventreprise serait hasardeuse et ruineuse. On ferait strement wuvre plus utile, 
quoique plus modeste, en essayant de degager de leurs materiaux les angles du grand temple 
d’Apollon, dont il est encore impossible de relever les dimensions exactes. 

Les publications relatives a Sclinonte ne Vont jusqu’ici ctudice que partiellement. Apres 
Harris et Angell, Hittorff et Zanth ont public des restaurations des temples tres-intcressantes, 
mais souvent fantaisistes et tendancieuses. Hittorff etait un apotre tres convaincu de la 
polychromie; il en a fait de veritables debauches. Le beau livre de MM. Koldewey et 
Puchstein sur l’architecture grecque de l'Italie mcridionale et de la Sicile nous donne des releves 
vraiment scientifiques et minutieux des temples. Entfin les notices et rapports des archéologues 
italiens decrivent tres-sommairement les ruines de la ville. Il restait a faire la synthese de toutes 
ces donnees, a les reunir dans une ceuvre d’ensemble qui fit revivre Selinonte toute enticre. 

C’est cette tache qui a scduit M. Hulot. Il l’a en partie réalisée dans sa restauration ; 
il la complétera dans la publication i laquelle il a bien voulu m’associer. Voici en quelques 
mots les éléments de son travail. 

La position de Sélinonte est celle de beaucoup de colonies primitives: une presquw ile 
escarpee, facile a déefendre du coté de la terre, et encadrce de deux ports, l’un de commerce, 
l'autre militaire. La vieille ville occupa Vextremité et le dos dun chamon rocheux haut de 
40 metres: a VO. Vembouchure du Sé/inos formait une rade ouverte avec une greve sablon- 
neuse ou les navires pouvaient ctre hales a sec ; aE. un autre cours d’eau, le Gorgo Cottone, 
creusait un bassin dont l’entrée, retrecie et protegee contre le sirocco par un mole, abritait les 
navires de guerre. L’Acropole ou ville primitive etait entource de murs ; ceux qui subsistent 
aujourd hui, en appareil quadrangulaire, avec tours et bastions, sont ceux de la ville recon- 
stituée par Hermocrate en 408. Les fortifications d’Hermocrate sont tres-interessantes ; elles 
comprennent des galeries 4 poternes pour les sorties, de grosses tours demi-rondes divisces en 
‘asemates pour le logement des catapultes, des passerelles a poternes sur une tranchée. Tout 
ce dispositif n’a son pareil dans aucune ville de Grcce, mais il rappelle les amcnagements 
du fameux fort Euryele a Syracuse dont il est presque contemporain et dont Hermocrate s'est 
strement inspire. Tandis qu’a Syracuse les galeries et magasins sont creusés dans le roc, a 
Sélinonte tout est en maconnerie a découvert. 

La ville ainsi fortifice était divisée en longueur par une grande rue rectiligne N.S. large 
de 7 m., et en largeur par 7 ou 8 rues transversales qui coupaient la précedente a angles 
droits et divisaient les maisons en ilots presque réguliers. Tout ce plan de ville américaine, 
que nous croyons pouvoir attribuer a Hermocrate, est du plus haut intérct. C’est l’exemple 
le plus ancien que l’on connaisse de application, au tracc des villes, des principes géo- 
métriques de l'architecte Hippodamos de Milet, contemporain de Pericles, auteur des plans 
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du Pirée, de Thourioi, de Rhodes. Hippodamos, qui était pythagoricien, fut Haussmann de 
la Gréce du V° s. avant J.-C. Fortement imbu de lesprit idéaliste de son époque, il voulait 
substituer des conceptions claires, rationnelles et scientifiques aux caprices du hasard. I] ne 
révait que des villes regulicres et gecometriques. Aux dédales des agglomerations tortueuses 


lentement formées par le temps, il préférait ses 
« SELINONTE» 


schemas théoriques, ou il voyait un triomphe de la 
raison ordonnatrice sur le desordre et l’arbitraire de 
la nature. Les Allemands ont retrouvé i Priene, en 
Asie-Mineure, un type de ville batie de toutes picces 
suivant ces principes; mais cet exemple tardif n’est 
que du III* s. av. J.-C. Celui de Sclinonte, presque 
contemporain d’Hippodamos, mérite d’ctre considéré 
désormais comme classique. 

Les maisons qui bordent ces rues sont également 
| dela fin du V’s. Or, la maison grecque de cette 
époque ne nous est guere connue que par les restes 
médioeres d'une bourgade eubéenne, Dystos. Les 
villes greeques récemment exhumées a Délos, a Thera, 
| i Priéne ne datent que des derniers sitcles de l’hel- 
| lénisme. Done les maisons de Sélinonte peuvent 
étre considerces comme des types de l’habitation 
| urbaine a l’époque classique. Elles sont d’une ex- 
tréme simplicite et d'un modcle uniforme. Sur la 
| rue, un mur de facade avec socle en gros appareil est 
' percé de deux portes, une grande et une petite. De 
, chaque cote du couloir d’entree une boutique ouvre 
sur larue et est isolee de l’intérieur, comme a Delos et 
i Pompéi. Le couloir aboutit & une petite cour in- 
térieure, bordce d’un peristyle grossier et pourvue 
dun puits. Tout autour du peristyle, des chambres 
exiguis. C’est, en somme, deja le type des petites 
maisons de Delos. I] n’ya la rien qui soit en rapport 
avec le luxe des temples de Sclinonte ; mais on sait 
| qu’a Athénes meme la simplicite des habitations pri- 
vées contrastait avec la splendeur des édifices publics. 
| D’ailleurs Sclinonte cette parcimonie s’explique par 
. ' des raisons historiques; nous avons la non pas la 

| grande Selinonte du VI° et du V" s., mais la bourgade 
hativement reconstituée en 408 par Hermocrate apres 


la destruction de la ville par les Carthaginois. Quoi 
qu’il en soit, il faut désirer le deblaiement complet au 
moins d’un ilot; on aurait la une Pompéi grecque de 
RELEVE ET RESTAURATION DE M, JEAN HULOT, 1904. la fin du V® s. avant J.-C. 

Cette acropole longue de 400 m., large de 150 a 
300 m., ne pouvait guére contenir que 4000 4 5000 habitants. Cette agglomeration insigni- 
fiante ne répond guére & la grandeur de la ville dont Thucydide atteste la puissance et la 
richesse, confirmées par le luxe, l’énormité et le nombre des édifices saeres qu'elle ¢leva a 
grands frais au VI° et au V°s. On doit done admettre qu’en dehors de l'acropole s’¢tendait 
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une ville extérieure beaucoup plus spacieuse, comme la ville de Syracuse en dehors du noyau 
primitif d’Ortygie. Il ya au nord de l’acropole un vaste plateau ou cette ville pouvait s’étaler ; 
mais les Carthaginois n’en ont rien laissé. 

Restent les rempLes qui sont la gloire de Selinonte. Leurs ruines colossales font encore 
I’é6tonnement des touristes. On en compte aujourd’hui onze, répartis en trois groupes: dans 
l’Acropole, six temples des divinites protectrices de la ville; sur une colline a l’Orient, trois 
temples consacrés a des divinités lumineuses, dont Apollon et Héra ; dans le flane d’une autre 
colline, a l’occident, le sanctuaire avec deux temples de la déesse infernale Déméter, dont la 
situation au couchant semble une réminiscence des cultes infernaux de l’Egypte. 

Plusieurs de ces édifices étaient des géants. L’un d’eux, le temple d’Apollon, long de 
120 m., est un vrai monstre, attestant chez les Sclinontains un orgueil exalté jusqu’a la folie, 
un délire de pierre sans exemple en Gréce. Le colosse inacheveé n’est plus qu’une montagne 
informe d’immenses debris, recouverts de mousses, et de parictaires. On oublie dans ce chaos 
qu’on est en présence d’une ceuvre humaine; on se croit au milieu d’un éboulis de rochers 
naturels. Les plus anciens de ces temples avec leurs chapiteaux aplatis, leurs colonnes trapues, 
leurs rudes materiaux de tuf revetu de stuc polychrome sont autant de monuments de l’énergie 
dorienne. L’archaisme dorien a exprime dans ces batisses, comme dans les sculptures frustes 
des metopes, l’heroique naivete de sa foi patriotique et religieuse et l’¢tonnante vitalité de cet 
avant-poste de Vhellenisme en occident: la colonie, pris de cent ans aprés son installation, 
pouvait déja prélever au profit des dieux cette ¢norme dime sur ses richesses. 

Telle est la ville que M. Hulot a voulu faire revivre en sa splendeur. Sa restauration 
n’est pas une ceuvre de froide géométrie architecturale: il l’a voulue pittoresque et animée 
autant qu’exacte et vraisemblable, et ce souci n’est pas le moindre charme de sa composition. 
Cest un véritable tableau panoramique ou la séverité linéaire est égayée par une note 
spirituelle, par des details d'une réalité ingénieuse. 

L’artiste a saisi la ville 4 son réveil. C’est lheure matinale de |’Aurore “ aux doigts de 
rose.” La rougeur du jour naissant a déja coloré le ciel et teinté de sa clarté le phare encore 
fumant, les frontons des temples et les tours des remparts. Les colonnades lumineuses, 
aériennes sur leurs soubassements massifs, rayonnent dans la fraicheur sereine de l’air pur. 
Un recueillement divin tient encore ensommeillée la haute cité aristocratique et sacrée. Mais 
en bas, au pied des remparts, le faubourg maritime et le port s’animent déja pour le labeur 
du jour: un fardier pesant monte lourdement la rampe qui conduit du quai a la haute ville ; 
dans les docks des esclaves remuent les marchandises; les navires ouvrent pour l’appareillage 
Jeurs voiles brunes 4 la brise matinale. Dc¢ja meme une svelte triére file de toute la vitesse de 
ses rames agiles sur l’eau bleue engourdie par la nuit. Elle part, chargée d’espoirs, emportce 
par sa voile gonflee vers les pays d’aventures et de conquetes, la-bas, bien loin, 


Au bord mystérieux du monde occidental. 


Paris, 6 juillet 1908. 


[The Institute is indebted to the courtesy of Mme. Schmid, principal of the well-known publishing house 
V*e Charles Schmid of Paris, for the loan of some of the blocks illustrating M. Hulot’s work in these pages ; also 
for generously presenting for reproduction in the JourNnaL copies of heliogravures of M. Hulot’s drawings. 
These heliogravures, it should be mentioned, are advance proofs of plates prepared for MM. Hulot and Fougéres’ 
monograph on the ruins of Selinus, which will shortly be issued by Mme. Schmid’s firm. The “ ink-photo”’ 
reproductions here given are reduced to less than half the scale (linear) of the original plates, and necessarily 
lack the fine quality which distinguishes the costly process of heliogravure.—Eb. ] 
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M. HULOT’S GRAND PRIX DE ROME DRAWINGS AND RESTORATION 
OF SELINUS. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE Private Virw.—M. Fovarnres’ Paper (TRANSLATION). 


Y the courtesy of the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts and of M. Jean Hulot, the Council of 
the Institute have had the privilege of ex- 

hibiting in London the magnificent series of draw- 
ings, representing a restoration of the ancient 
fortified port of Selinus, done by M. Hulot as 
“Grand Prix de Rome 1904,” together with a 
number of exceptionally fine water-colour drawings 
by the same artist depicting interiors of the Capella 
Palatina, Palermo, the Cathedrals of Cefalii and 
Monreale, and other buildings. The gallery of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours was 
hired by the Council for the exhibition, and the 
drawines were hung under the direction of Mr. 
John W. Simpson, Vice-President, who had con- 
ducted the correspondence with M. Hulot and the 
French Government, and arranged for and trans- 
lated the Paper on Selinus kindly contributed 
for the occasion by the distinguished Trench 
savant, M. Gustave Fougéres, 

The formal opening of the exhibition took place 
in the afternoon of Monday, 13th July, when a large 
company, including several ladies, assembled by 
invitation of the President and Council to view the 
drawings and to do honour to their gifted author, 
who was present in person, having crossed the 
Channel expressly to take part in the opening 
ceremony. M.lougéres was also present, and copies 
of the text of his Paper as printed in the opening 
pages of this number were handed to visitors as they 
entered the gallery. The company having inspected 
the drawings at their leisure, the proceedings took 
the form of a general meeting, the President, Mr. 
Krnest George, taking the chair, with M. Hulot 
seated on his right, and M. Fougéres on his left. 

The President, after a few words of welcome to 
the distinguished Frenchmen who were honouring 
the Institute by their presence among them that 
day, went on to express his gratification that the 
Institute should have so unique an opportunity of 
demonstrating to their students the methods and 
wchievements of French prizemen in architecture. 
He concluded by asking Mr. Simpson to read the 
translation he had prepared of M. Fougéres’ Paper. 


Mr. Simpson, in a few preliminary remarks, 
said: My friend Professor Fougéres, who is as 
modest as he is learned, prefers to remain silent 
in English, and has asked me to make, and read, 
for him a translation of his delightful Paper on 
M. Hulot’s drawings. He will, however, give us 
the pleasure of hearing a few words from him in 
his own tongue afterwards. I accede to his re- 
quest, while deprecating your criticism. You have 


this text before you in the elegant language in 
which it was written; and I beg you to pardon my 
shortcomings in the translation and to correct 
them for yourselves. 


Translation. } 


SELINUS, A DORIAN COLONY IN SICILY. 


Stupy FOR THE RESTORATION OF A GREEK CITY OF 
THE 6TH AND STH CENTURIES B.C. by JEAN 
Hunor, Architect, Grand Prix de Rome 1904; 
Medaille Honneur, Salon 1907. 


A Paper by M. Gustave Foucires, some time member 
of the French School at Athens, Professor of Greek 
Literature at the University of Paris (Sorbonne). 


We desire, Monsieur Hulot and I, to express our 
thanks to the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
their cordial reception, and for the honour they have 
done us. By arranging a special gallery for the exhi- 
bition of the work of M. Hulot, the Royal Institute has 
shown in a most flattering manner its appreciation of 
this voung artist’s work. By inviting me, a simple 
archeologist, to explain and comment on the architect’s 
drawings of the restoration of Selinus, the Royal Insti- 
tute has demonstrated that a work of this description 
is one not only of Art but of Science. It is by this 
collaboration of the architect with the archieologist 
that the monograph on the ruins of Selinus,* on which 
we are now at work, will be produced. 

It was under the following circumstances that M. 
Hulot was led to select Selinus as a subject for resto- 
ration. 

Our students who gain the Grand Prix de Rome in 
architecture and beeome pensionnaires”’ of the 
Aeademy of France at Rome (Villa Médicis), must, 
according to the regulations, devote their fourth vear 
to an enroi, of which the subject is the restoration 
of a monument, or group of monuments, of Greck or 


* The drawings of M. Hulot, accompanied by the 
description of M. Fougéres, will be reproduced in this 
work by heliogravure. Some of the plates are now being 
exhibited at the Franco-British Exhibition (French Section, 
Group III., Class 13) under the auspices of the publisher, 
Ve Charles Schmid, of the Librairie Générale de l’Archi- 
tecture et des Arts décoratifs. 
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Roman classic antiquity. The aim of this regulation 
is, primarily, to familiarise the artist with the principles 
of antique art and construction, by requiring him to make 
accurate drawings of important ruins, with personal 
observations of their masonry, material, plan, and classic 
arrangement. Drawings of their existing condition 
(état actuel) are to this end obligatory. 

On the data thus obtained the artist must proceed 
to found his Restoration, or reconstitution of such 
buildings, to the state in which they may be supposed 
to have presented themselves to the eyes of the ancients. 
It is in this part of his task that the artist shows his 
imagination, taste, and knowledge. Naturally, hypo- 
thesis is joined to observation of reality in these resti- 
tutions in order to fill in *lacunw ’—hypothesis 
sometimes arbitrary, when indications are lacking cither 
in texts or in the ruins themselves, but restrained 
within the bounds of probability by a general knowledge 
of ancient art. 

For our * Prix de Rome” students, the ** Restora- 
tion” is the first really important occasion offered them 
to display their personal endowments, and to make 
themselves known to the public of Paris. Sucha work 
can be done but once in the lifetime of the architect, 
and that, thanks to the opportunities and leisure afforded 
him by his stay in Rome, where he drinks the classic 
atmosphere at every breath. The qualities of retro- 
spection and impartiality which it demands render the 
task of restoration often very laborious, though 
extremely fascinating; it is a dream, an evocation of 
the past, a resurrection; and so, a work at once of 
poesy and of history, released from all preoceupation 
as to mere utility. It carries the artist’s thought into 
that vanished world which he cndeavours to revive. 
He must study its literature, and explore and submit 
to critical analysis, not only the very site of the ruins 
he proposes to reconstitute on paper, but those great 
remains of antiquity wherein he seeks his indications 
and terms for comparison. Thus he is formed upon a 
concrete classic education, which will guard him from 
anachronism, contradiction, and modernism, infusing 
him with the spirit of antique beauty by the contem- 
plation of its own masterpicces. 

Properly understood, a * Restoration’ is a lengthy 
enterprise, though a delightful one ; entailing journey- 
ings through ancient lands, in Italy, in Sicily, in 
Greece, even into Asia. These pilgrimages to the 
Holy places of classic art form the charm of their youth 
for our * Prix de Rome” students. They go from 
Italy to Greece, where the French School of Archivology 
offers them hospitality and suggestions for their re- 
search ; they visit the Acropolis of Athens, and the 
great workshops of archwology at Eleusis, Delphi, 
Epidaurus, Olympia, Delos, Myceniw, and Tiryns, 
whence have issued such revelations for the architect. 
To-day, we must add to this list the famous Knossos 
of Crete and the Palace of Minos, where a learned 
Englishman—Dr. Arthur Evans—has laid bare a whole 
prehistoric world, so original, so living, that Hellenists 
deem it the most astounding discovery of classic 
archwology; that which gives us the final key to the 
origins of Greek civilisation. They go yet further 
afield ; in Asia, to Troy, Pergamus, Ephesus, Priene, to 
Hierapolis, Palmyra, and Baalbeck. Surveying thus 
the cycle of old civilisations, they rid themselves of 
that scholastic pedantry which represents Antiquity as 
fixed and uniform in aspect. They follow its evolution 
through suceceding and varied manifestations; the 


historic sense of change is revealed to them, in the 
splendid vision of a world glorious in its unending 
variety. 

We see, then, that if “ Restoration” is not a utili- 
tarian work, it is far from being useless. It is a means 
of general culture for the architect, at once historic 
and plastic, a source of instructive impressions and 
emotions. Those who have been privileged to sce the 
noble and majestic contours of Italian seenery, or the 
landscapes of Greece with their glowing light, their 
simply ordered masses, and their unspeakable beauty 
of colour, will understand the delight drawn by the 
eye and mind of an artist from their contemplation ; 
wid the educational benefit resulting to his intellect, 
ennobled, lifted up, and warmed, by the sight of their 
serene radiance. Among their ruins, sublime in spite 
of imutilation, the soul of Antiquity reveals herself; 
compelling thought, and raising it beyond the technical 
preoccupations of the profession. 

There is, too, in this intercourse with antiquity, a 
more positive benefit, reaching beyond the artist’s 
personality and extending to us all. Antiquity has 
been held responsible for Academicism, that art of the 
schools which is the very negation of life, which would 
substitute for the observation of reality, canonic pre- 
cepts and rules of beauty suitable for every time and 
every country. This false art committed its ravages 
at a period when true antiquity was yet little known, 
and was deformed by theoricians who despised verity. 
Academicism begins with the Renaissance ; with Vignola. 
But the treatise of Vignola is but a monumental 
Herbal, wherein all is dried and withered. It is no 
longer in Vignola that we must study the antique ; it 
is on the spot, among the original monuments, that we 
must view those goodly types which grew freely on 
the soil of Greece, like vigorous living flowers. At 
the Parthenon, at the Erechtheum, at Pwestum, we 
admire, not cold and narrow linear logie, but the 
flowering of a full-sapped art, wherein the race and 
the soil proclaim their vitality. So long as the motives 
and orders invented by the Greeks obtain among us, 
by force of a tradition which shows no sign of decay, 
so long as they continue to form the greater part of 
the decorative material which surrounds us, so long 
must their study be a necessity. Who, then, will 
deny, that it is best to seek them, not in the degenerate 
types of the Renaissance, but in their native and 
original grace ? 

This question of the teaching of architects at the 
purest fount of inspiration, is more vital than is gene- 
rally supposed. It concerns, not only the artists them- 
selves but, each and all of us. Whosoever is destined 
to walk in streets, or to be confined within the walls of 
rooms—to the inactivity of civilised folk whose life is 
not that of Red Indians—is at the mercy of architects. 
The architect represents the power controlling our 
daily happiness ; he dominates our perceptions as the 
hypnotist dominates a medium. He can at his pleasure 
irritate or soothe our nervous system, making our 
surroundings either discordant or harmonious at his 
will. He can depress us with dull and commonplace 
buildings, exasperate us with his disorderly and un- 
pleasing conceptions, or, on the other hand, bring us 
inward peace by giving nobility, grace, and gaicty to 
the framework of our daily life. Thus the builder dis- 
poses of our physical and moral health; he may be 
either a» wholesome or an unwholesome influence, and, 
since many secrets of healthy architecture are to be 
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learned in the school of ancient art, is it not well to 
encourage its study ? 

And this is why the rule of our Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, requiring the holders of the Prix de Rome to 
restore the monuments of antiquity, is a very wise one. 
The greater number of such students have fulfilled it 
with suecess. For them, «a fine “ Restoration,’ ex- 
hibited and awarded a medal at the Salon d’Archi- 
tecture, has been the beginning of fame, or, at least, 
of public notice; it is the masterpiece which has 
approved them masters of their craft. Should it be 
feared that a nice perception of the antique may put 
them out of touch with the ideas aud needs of modern 
life, the following instances may reassure. Among our 
architects, the most enterprising are precisely those 
whose * Restorations”? have been most remarkable ; 
proving that they have learned the real lessons of 
antiquity without becoming enslaved by it. Baltard, 
architect of the Central Markets, a pioneer in metal 
construction, distinguished himself by his restora- 
tion of Pompey’s Theatre. Charles Garnier, the 
author of the Grand Opera, first came into notice by a 
restoration of the ''emple at Nénot, architect 
of the Sorbonne, had executed a restoration of Delos; 
Dutert, architect of the Galerie des Machines, had 
restored the Roman lI’ormwn and the Palace of the 
Cwsars. Girault and Déglane, architects of the Grand 
et Petit Palais at the Exhibition of 1900, have restored, 
the first the Villa of Hadrian, the other the Palatine. 
Bernier, architect of the Opéra Comique, had restored 
(from the great explorations of Newton the English- 
man) the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. All these 
artists had learned, in the school of antiquity, the art 
of recasting the old formule and of being abreast of 
their time. 

The collection of these brilliant restorations pub- 
lished under the direction of M. d’Espouy,* comprises 
all the important ruins of the Latin and Greek world. 
In this splendid repertory of antique art the restoration 
of Selinus by M. Hulot now takes the last place as to 
date, but not as to merit. 

The choice of M. Hulot was limited by the works of 
his predecessors. After having traversed Greece and 
Asia Minor in the search for an unpublished theme, 
he settled upon the ruins of Selinus in Sicily, which 
had not yet been the subject of restoration as a whole. 
Let us examine the reasons which render this choice 
especially happy, and the qualities which distinguish 
the work of M. Hulot. 

Selinus was a Greek colony in the south of Sicily, 
founded 628 B.c. by the Dorians of Megara Hybliea, a 
town situate to the north of Syracuse. 
Selinus was as short as it was brilliant. The city 
existed but two centuries, unceasingly at war with its 
neighbours of Segesta, but supported by the friendship 
of the Carthaginians. It rapidly attained a high 
degree of prosperity, due, doubtless, to its situation 
and to the fertility of its territory. Its harbours 
faced Carthage, from which they were only separated 
by a strait 287 miles in width; the ships of the 
time, with a favouring wind, could make the passage 
in three days. Selinus must especially have enriched 
itself by commerce with Libya. At the date of the 
Peloponnesian War in 413 B.c. it was already the third 
city in Sicily, and its temples were gorged with treasure. 


* Exhibited at the Franco-British Exhibition by the 
Librairie Générale d’Architecture. See previous note. 
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It was the quarrel with Segesta which was the cause of 
the ill-fated expedition of the Athenians to Sicily. After 
their defeat, Segesta appealed to the Carthaginians who, 
with true Punic faith, forgetting their old alliance with 
Selinus and tempted by its riches, came and besieged 
it. They took possession after a cruel siege, directed 
by Hannibal, the son of Gisco, and sacked and 
destroyed it—with the exception of the Temples—in 
409 Shortly afterwards, Hermocrates the Syra- 
cusan installed himself in the Acropolis ; rebuilding 
and completing its fortifications, and forming a small 
new town, from which he raided the interior. Sub- 
sequently this town, reduced to the condition of a 
village, reverted to Carthage, and lived an uneventful 
life until 249 b.c., when it was finally destroyed by its 
masters, and abandoned. In the Middle Ages the 
Saracens and Byzantines founded a small outpost on 
its ruins. Towards the tenth or eleventh century, a 
violent carthquake shook down the remains of the 
Great Temples, and these overwhelmed in their fall the 
huts of the Byzantine hamlet. 

Thereafter, the site remained uninhabited. The 
waste became a jungle, the harbours silted up; the 
sand, drifted into dunes and swept by the sirocco, 
covered the very crest of the Acropoiis and buried the 
ruins. A luxuriant growth of lentiscus, absinthe, 
acanthus, cactus, and aloe, invaded the houses and 
streets, hiding in formless chaos all but the heaped 
fragments of the temples and fortifications. A fauna 
of black snakes, vipers, and lizards swarmed among the 
stones; while, on the lower ground, the water-courses, 
choked by the sand hills, transformed the valleys into 
pestilential swamp, reeking with malaria. 

Such was its condition when in 1822-1823 two 
English architects, Harris and Angell, discovered 
Selinus. The revelation of its ruins to the world of 
scholars is their work. They began the first excava- 
tions and found those archaic metopes in which 
archeologists sce the ancestry of Greek plastic art. 
These became famous, and are the pride of the 
Museum of Palermo. but, this splendid discovery 
was dearly bought ; we have to salute in Harris a 
glorious martyr of science: the ill-fated architect died 
on the tield of honour, killed by the marsh fever. His 
example has not discouraged explorers, but it has 
rendered them more prudent. The excavations, 
immediately taken up by Hittorff and Zanth in 1824, 
have been continued under the Italian Government by 
Cavallari (1864-1883), Patricolo (1881-1891), and 
Salinas (1891 to the present time). Thanks to their 
methodical exploration, the ruins of Selinus have 
been rendered intelligible. The outlines of the town 
with its streets, and the plan of the fortifications of 
Hermocrates have been exposed. The Temples have 
furnished some new metopes, and works of clearance 
and consolidation have somewhat bettered the chaos 
of their ruins, 

There remains, however, much to be done ; all the 
blocks of houses, which at present only indicate the 
alignment of the streets, have to be cleared; and the 
exploration of the outer defences on the North-west 
front of the Acropolis has to be completed. This must 
all take time and money. The Italian Government, 


with so many excavations on its hands, having done 
what is essential, may well be pardoned for reserving 
this task for the future. 

As to the Temples, most visitors would dream of 
their rebuilding; and when one contemplates the 
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splendid lines of columns thrown down by the carth- 
quake—with their drums still in order, their capitals 
and entablatures fallen to the ground, without displace- 
ment other than the substitution of a horizontal for a 
vertical position—one is tempted by the idea of re-eree- 
tion, and haunted by the recollection of the still erect 
colonnades of Agrigentum, Segesta, and Pwstum. But 
is this the absolute ideal? These fallen ruins of 
Selinus are most impressive in their sadness; the 
great dead columns lie on the ground like vanquished 
Titans. All the horror of the cataclysm revives in the 
contusion. Moreover, such an undertaking would be 
not only hazardous but involve ruinous expense. It 
would be a more useful, though a more modest enter- 
prise, to clear the débris from the angles of the great 
Temple of Apollo, whose exact dimensions it is still 
impossible to ascertain. 

The publications dealing with Selinus offer us as yet 
but incomplete studies. After Harris and Angell, 
Hittorff and Zanth published some restorations of the 
Temples, very interesting, but often daringly fantastic. 
Hittortf was a convinced apostle of polychromy, and 
indulged his views on it to excess. The fine book, by 
Koldewey and Puehstein, on Greek architecture in 
South Italy and Sicily, gives us really scientitie and 
minute measured drawings of the temples, and the 
notes and reports of Italian archeologists describe, very 
summarily, the ruins of the town. It remained to syn- 
thesise all these factors, and unite them in a complete 
work which should bring to life Selinus as a whole. 

This was the task which fascinated M. Hulot. He 
has partially realised it in his “ Restoration ” : he will 
complete it in the book with which he has been so 
good as to associate me. Here, in a few words, are 
the elements of his work. 

The site of Sclinus resembles that of many primitive 
colonies: a scarped peninsula, easy of defence on the 
land side, and enclosed by two ports, one trading and 
the other military. The old city occupied the extremity 
and the crest of a rocky chain, 40 métres in height; 
on the West, the mouth of the river Selinus formed an 
open roadstead with a sandy beach whereon the ships 
could be hauled up; on the East, another watercourse, 
the Gorgo Cottone, hollowed out a basin, of which the 
entrance, narrowed and protected against the sirocco 
by a mole, sheltered the battleships. The Acropolis of 
the primitive town was surrounded by walls; those 
which exist to-day, in the form of a quadrangle with 
towers and bastions, being those of the town rebuilt 
by Hermocrates in 408 B.c. These fortifications of 
Hermocrates are of great interest; they comprise 
galleries with posterns for sorties, great half-round 
towers divided into casemates for housing the catapults, 
and drawbridges over a ditch. This arrangement is 
unlike that of any city of Greece, but it recalls the 
famous fort Euryalus at Syracuse, with which it is 
almost contemporary, and by which Hermocrates was 
certainly inspired. While at Syracuse the galleries 
and magazines are hollowed out of the rock, at Selinus 
they are all of exposed masonry. 

The city, thus fortified, was divided as to its length 
by a great street running straight from north to south, 
and 7 metres wide; and as to its width, by seven or 
cight transverse streets, cutting the first at right angles, 
and dividing the houses into nearly equal blocks. All 
this American town-plan, which we believe attri- 
butable to Hermoerates, is of the highest interest. It is 
the oldest example known of the application to the 


lay-out of towns, of the geometric principles of the 
architect Hippodamus of Miletus, a contemporary of 
Pericles, and author of the plans of the Pireus, of 
Thurii, and of Rhodes. Hippodamus, a follower of 
Pythagoras, was the Greek “ Haussmann ” of the fifth 
century B.c. Strongly imbued with the idealistic 
spirit of his time, he desired to substitute clear, 
reasoned, and scientific conceptions for the caprices of 
chance. He dreanied of regular and geometric cities ; 
preferring his theoretic plans to the tortuous mazes 
gradually formed by foree of time; and saw therein 
a triumph of reasoned order over the wanton riot of 
nature. The Germans have discovered at Priene, in 
Asia Minor, a type of city built throughout according 
to these principles; but this late example dates only 
from the third century B.c. That of Selinus, almost 
contemporary with Hippodamus, must henceforward 
be regarded as classic. 

The houses which line these streets are also of the 
end of the fifth century B.c. Now, the Greek house 
of this period is hardly known to us, except for the 
commonplace remains of the Eubean village of 
Dystos. The Greek cities recently exhumed at Delos, 
Thera, and Priene, date only from the final Hellenic 
centuries; thus the houses of Selinus may be con- 
sidered as typical of town dwellings in the classic 
epoch. They are of extreme simplicity and of a 
uniform model. Towards the street, the front wall 
with a massive plinth, is pierced by two doorways, 
one large and one small. On each side of the entrance 
corridor a shop opens to the street, being shut off from 
the interior, as at Delos and Pompeii. The corridor 
leads to a small internal court, surrounded by a rough 
peristyle and provided with a well. All around the 
peristyle are narrow rooms. The type is, in fact, that 
of the small houses at Delos. There is nothing to 
suggest the luxury of the Temples of Selinus; but, we 
know that at Athens itself the simplicity of the private 
dwellings was in great contrast with the splendour of 
the public buildings. Further, this parsimony is ex- 
plained at Selinus by historic reasons; we have here, 
not the great Selinus of the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.c., but the village hastily rebuilt in 408 B.c. by Her- 
mocrates, after the destruction of the city by the 
Carthaginians. However that may be, the clearance of 
one block is at any rate desirable ; we should bave then 
a Greek Pompeii of the end of the fifth century B.c. 

This Acropolis, 400 métres in length and 150 to 
300 métres wide, could hardly contain more than 
4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants; and such an insignificant 
group agrees but little with the grandeur of that City, 
whose power and wealth are attested by Thucydides 
and confirmed by the magnificence, the size, and the 
number, of the sacred edifices built at enormous cost 
in the sixth and fifth centuries. It must be admitted, 
then, that beyond the Acropolis extended an outer 
city far more spacious; like the town of Syracuse 
around the primitive kernel of Ortygia. There is, to 
the north of the Acropolis, a vast plain where the city 
may have spread, but, the Carthaginians have left no 
trace of it. 

There remain the Temples, the glory of Selinus, 
whose colossal ruins still astound the traveller; of 
these eleven now exist, divided into three groups. In 
the Acropolis are six Temples of the tutelary divinities 
of the city; on a hill to the East, are three Temples 
consecrated to the heavenly gods, Apollo and Hera 
among them; on the side of another hill, to the West, 
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is the sanctuary, with two Temples, of the goddess of 
the infernal regions, Demeter; its western position 
would seem to be a reminiscence of the under-world 
cult of Egypt. 

Several of these buildings were gigantic. One of 
them, the Temple of Apollo, 120 metres long, is quite 
monstrous—evidencing an almost insane pride on the 
part of the Selinuntians—a delirium of stone without 
parallel in Greece. This unfinished colossus is now 
but a shapeless mound of enormous débris, covered by 
moss and stonecrop. It is difficult to realise, in this 
chaos, that one is in presence of human handiwork ; 
the effect is that of an upheaval of natural rocks. 

The most ancient of these Temples, with their 
flattened capitals, their short columns, their rude 
materials of tufa covered with polychrome stucco, are 
monuments ef Doric energy. Dorie archaism has ex- 
pressed in these buildings, as in the worn sculptures 
of the metopes, the heroic simplicity of its patriotic 
and religious faith, and the astonishing vigour of this 
Hellenic offshoot in the West. The colony, some 
hundred years or so after its foundation, could already 
devote to the profit of its gods, this tremendous tithe 
of its riches. 

Such is the city which M. Hulot has endeavoured 
to portray in its splendour. His restoration is no 
work of chill architectural geometry ; the study is not 
only exactly truthful, but picturesque and animated, 
and this is not the least charming side of his composi- 
tion. It is a real panoramic picture, wherein linear 
severity is relieved by an imaginative note, and by 
details of an ingenious actuality. 

The artist has represented the town at break of day, 
the carly hour of rosy-fingered Aurora. The flush of 
dawn already brightens the sky, and warms with 
colour the still smoking Pharos, the Temple pedi- 
ments, and the Towers of the ramparts. The gleaming 
colonnades, soaring aloft from their massive bases, 
shimmer in the calm sweet air. A solemn peace enfolds 
the drowsy patricians in the sacred citadel. But, below, 
at the foot of the ramparts, the seafaring quarter 
and the port are already astir for their daily labour ; 
a heavy trolley slowly mounts the slope which leads 
from the quay to the high town; in the docks, slaves 
are handling the merchandise ; ships are getting under 
way, their brown sails flung to the morning breeze. 
Already. a slender trireme is gliding at the full speed 
of its quick oars over the blue sea heavy still with 
night. It goes, laden with hopes, swept by its swell- 
ing sail towards the land of conquest and adventure 
out yonder—far away, 


Au bord mystérieux du monde occidental. 


The reading of the above translation concluded, 
M. Gustave Fougéres rose at the instance of the 
President, and addressed the meeting as follows :— 

“Mesdames, Messieurs,—La conférence écrite 
que vous a si bien traduite M. Simpson com- 
mencait par des remerciements. C’est aussi par 
des remerciements que je dois ouvrir cette bréve 
allocution, au risque de vous paraitre un peu 
monotone dans mes débuts. Mais il ne nous 
suffit pas de vous avoir exprimé notre gratitude de 
loin, avant cette séance d’inauguration. C’est pour 
nous un agréable devoir de vous dire notre grati- 


tude aprés avoir vu et entendu. Nous sommes 
infiniment touchés des paroles de bienvenue que 
nous a adressées votre éminent Président, M. Ernest 
George. Nous sommes ravis de cette exposition 
harmonieuse et claire, dont l’arrangement atteste 
le gotit parfait de organisation qui vous a pré- 
senté les dessins de mon ami Hulot dans les con- 
ditions les plus satisfaisantes pour un artiste. 

“De mon coté, je dois exprimer ma gratitude 
personnelle ’ mon aimable interpréte, M. Simpson. 
Son extréme bonne grice et son talent d’écrivain 
ont établi entre nous le contact sans lequel, par 
mon ignorance de langlais, nous risquions de 
rester sans communication. M. Simpson a été, si 
je puis dire, notre commutateur intellectuel. Si 
j'ai le grand tort de ne pas poss¢der la pratique de 
‘l'anglais tel qu’on le parle,’ je comprends assez 
l'anglais tel qu’on l’écrit pour avoir pu gotiter les 
finesses de la traduction que vous venez d’entendre. 
Non seulement j’ai eu conscience de n’étre pas 
trahi par un interpréte aussi averti des moindres 
nuances de la langue frangaise, mais j’ai eu le 
plaisir de savourer la sobriété élégante et exacte 
qui sait, fort & propos, adapter avec personnalité au 
lieu de traduire servilement, de fagon a présenter 
la pensée sous le jour qui convient le mieux a 
l'auditoire. M. Simpson a fait 4 ma modeste prose 
Vhonneur de la traiter en lettré et en homme de 
gout. Qu’il me permette de le remercier d’aimer 
i ce point notre langue! II n’est pas donné a 
tout le monde de contenter du méme coup 
l’amour-propre de deux auteurs en des genres si 
differents. Eh bien! M. Simpson y a réussi; et 
nous rendons un hommage admirateur a la variété 
de ses talents: Hulot comme artiste, moi-méme 
comme conférencier, nous nous déclarons vrai- 
ment bien traités. 

“Je dois i la lecture de M. Simpson une 
admirable lecon d’anglais qui vaut pour moi des 
semaines de Berlitz! Cela me donnerait presque 
la tentation présomptueuse d’en éprouver le béné- 
fice immédiat en me risquant & vous parler 
anglais. Mais ce serait trop cruellement récom- 
penser l’aimable attention que vous voulez bien 
me préter. Je vais done, trés briévement, vous 
donner en francais les quelques explications 
nécessaires i l intelligence des dessins de mon 
ami Hulot. Heureusement le langage de l'art 
équivaut 4 une sorte d’espéranto que tout le 
monde comprend. Et puis, au moment ou le ciel 
de Londres nous fait un peu grise mine, peut-étre 
ne me saurez-vous pas mauvais gré de vous 
entrainer dans une courte excursion au pays du 
soleil, de la lumiére et de la couleur.” 


M. Fougéres then directed attention to M. 
Hulot’s drawings, briefly describing them and 
pointing out their chief features of interest. 

The exhibition was opened to the general public 
on Tuesday, 14th July, and remained open daily 
until Saturday, 25th. 
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M. JEAN HULOT’S PRIX DE ROME WORK. 
By R. Spiers, F.S.A. [F.] 


fessor Gustave Fougéres on the occasion of 

the Private View of M. Jean Hulot’s drawings 

contains an admirable account of the course 
of study required of the Grand Prix students in 
the fourth year of their studentship. The reasons 
which he puts forward in favour of this course are 
of the most convincing nature and deserve the 
closest attention. It should be remembered also 
that in the fourth year the students frequently go 
over to Athens, and reside in the French School 
there, where they can obtain the co-operation and 
assistance of the eminent scholars in that school. 
This is of special value when attempting to make 
a conjectural restoration of any Greek or Roman 
buildings, as passages referring to them in ancient 
authors are brought to light in elucidation of their 
original form and construction. In confirmation 
of the great value which is attached by the 
“Académie des Beaux-Arts” to the study of 
ancient monuments, M. Fougéres points out that, 
so far from curbing the imagination of the Grand 
Prix students when called upon to deal with the 
practical design and execution of modern works, 
they have been the forerunners in modern develop- 
ments. DBaltard has already been referred to, but 
Labrouste in the Bibliothéque Ste-Genevieve and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (1854) and Duban in 
the Iicole des Beaux-Arts were the first when 
employing iron in their construction to treat it 
decoratively as an external feature. 

It now remains to say something about the 
superb collection of drawings by M. Jean Hulot, 
drawings which will be a revelation to our students, 
and are so to a certain extent to me, though I am 
fairly well acquainted with the ‘“envois”’ of the last 
fifty years. The most remarkable drawings are 
those of the south and east elevations of the 
Acropolis and the bird’s-eye view of the whole site. 

It is not often that a French architect ventures 
on a perspective. By their system of projected 
shadows and gradation of tints which suggest the 
various planes, they obtain a result which is not 
only understood and appreciated by their con- 
fréres, but by the French public, who are well 
accustomed to such representations. It frequently 
happens also that French perspectives are incorrect 
and distorted, the point of distance being too close 
to the picture plane, which may have led to their 
rare adoption. This, however, is not the case with 
M. Hulot’s bird’s-eye view, which not only gives 
the most perfect representation of the Acropolis, 
the port, and the lower city, but is drawn with an 
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admirable simplicity of execution. Portions of the 
perspective, such as the delineation of the nume- 
rous groups of houses on the Acropolis and its 
slopes, are, or should be, extremely complicated, 
but they are apparently drawn straight off with the 
greatest ease ; the accessories, such as trees and 
shrubs, are equally remarkable in their quiet re- 
serve of line and massing. The same reticence is 
also noticeable in the two great elevations, and 
here not only in the line but in the conjectural de- 
sign of the numerous structures there shown. The 
drawing of the great temples (of which the flanks 
are shown owing to the fact that their axes are 
not quite perpendicular to the picture plane of the 
elevation) was comparatively easy in consequence 
of familiarity with their design from long study, 
but the delineation of the great walls, the varied 
designs of the ancient Greek houses with their 
porticoes and verandahs, the simpler aspect of 
the more ordinary stone huts, and the boat 
sheds, are all marvels of execution in consequence 
of the simplicity of the lines. They all show 
also a close observance of and acquaintance 
with the construction and design of the ancient 
Greek houses lately discovered at Delos, Priene, 
and elsewhere, and an entire absence of those 
tours de force and fantastic ideas which sometimes 
characterise a student’s work. The drawing of 
the triremes, the numerous figures, the cattle, and 
other accessories is of the most subtle nature, and 
renders M. Hulot’s “envoi” one of the most re- 
markable ever produced. 

It frequently happens in ancient as in modern 
times that credit is given to persons for originating 
features which have existed long before. Thus 
Hippodamus is said by Aristotle to have evolved 
a system of planning towns in rectangular blocks, 
with long straight streets crossing one another ; 
but according to M. Hulot the lines of the streets 
in the Acropolis of Selinus, where this regular 
plotting out is found, are contemporary with the 
most ancient temples C and D, and consequently 
date from 575-560 B.c., nearly a century and a 
half before Hippodamus’s time. At present only 
the south-east portion of the Acropolis has been 
excavated, but sufficient remains have been found to 
suggest the general planning of the other habita- 
tions within the walls, the arrangements of which 
have been based by M. Hulot on similar houses found 
at Priene and Delos, and it is not possible there to 
go far wrong. It has, however, led to the com- 
position of many external elevations of a charming 
character, and witha] as simple as possible. The 
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fortifications on the north side, portions of which 
date from the foundation of the city, and others 
for those constructed by Hermocrates in 409 B.c., 
after the Carthaginian destruction of the town in 
the previous year, are of great interest and value. 
In the fine drawing of the most ancient temple in 
the Acropolis, known as Temple C (575 n.c.), M. 
Hulot has profited by the researches made since 
Hittorff’s time, the most important being the 
discovery of the terra-cotta slabs, antefixes, crest- 
ing, and other details with which the upper portion 
of the cornice was covered. Seeing that the 
temple was built of stone, to have deemed it 
necessary to carry on the tradition of protection 
such as was required in the early timber structures 
at first seems improbable, but the existence of a 
similar system was discovered at Olympia some 
time ago when the remains of the Treasury of 
Gela (a town in the south of Sicily) were found, 
and this and other examples have been accepted by 
arcbwologists as an ancient custom. It will be 
noticed in M. Hulot’s drawing that the whole of 
the pediment enclosures and the upper portion of the 
cornice are covered with terra-cotta slabs richly 
painted in brilliant colours, which together with 
other features are splendidly represented in other 
drawings. Some exception has been taken to the 
deep colour of the blue introduced on the elevation ; 
but had the sky been represented with that deep 
blue colour which is found in Sicily the colour on 
the elevation would have been less evident. In 
front of the great doorway of the cella M. Hulot 
shows the gates which are supposed to have closed 
it, as also the bronze casing in which the gates 
were enclosed. This suggests a rather too modern 
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contrivance ; but the traces on the pavement of 
the casing and gates are clearly shown in Koldewey 
and Puchstein, Die Griechischen Tempel unter- 
italien und Sicilien, 1899. The unusual type of 
stylobate should also be noticed here, which con- 
sisted of four steps, with additional steps on the 
east front for greater facility of ascent. 

The small temple on the left-hand side, dedicated 
to Empedocles, is here correctly shown as of the 
Dorie Order, and is the only example of the Tetra- 
style Prostyle type. Hittorff assumed that the 
Ionic capital found near belonged to the temple, 
but it is now recognised as being that of a votive 
column, and as such is shown on the right of the 
temple ; instead, however, of a trepied, it probably 
carried a serpent, which would better fit the 
oblong abacus of the capital. The numerous 
accessories shown in front of the temple, such as 
the altars, statues, trepieds, and other ex voto 
offerings, give great scale to the temple facade, 
and are all indicated with the facility of a master. 
This is, in fact, the characteristic of all the draw- 
ings, and it should be noted how the trees, shrubs, 
and foliage are massed in simple washes so as not 
by their detail to detract from that which M. Hulot 
considered to be the chief element, viz. the archi- 
tectural design and details. 

Besides the drawings of Selinus, M. Hulot has 
sent other studies, the most remarkable of which 
is the plan of the chapel in the Royal Palace at 
Palermo. Having unfortunately commenced it on 
too small a scale, he has persisted, nevertheless, in 
the delineation of all the mosaics of the pavement, 
a task which required exceptional patience and 
great accuracy in its execution, 


From a Drawing by M. Jean Hulot (1904). 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS. 


The Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 15thand 16th June. Of the 188 candidates 
admitted, claims for exemption from sitting for the 
Examination were allowed to the number of 21. 
The remaining 167 candidates were examined, with 
the following results :— 


Number 
District Examined Passed Relegated 

London 60 19 
Birmingham 6 . 5 1 
Bristol s 9 4 
Cardiff : 6 3 
Leeds . 14. 12 2 
Manchester . . & 8 
Neweastle . > B 1 

167 128 39 


The passed and exempted candidates—numbering 
altogether 149—have been registered as Proba- 
tioners. Their names and addresses are as 
follows :— 


ALLDERIDGE: Charles Donald; 41 Salisbury Gardens, 
Park Avenue, Hull. 

ARNOLD: Raymond Charles; 49 Thorold Road, Ilford, 
Essex. 

BARRASS: Gerald Oxley; 160 St. John’s Road, St. 
John’s, 8.E. 

BASTABLE: Herbert Aylwin; c/o A. 8. Ayton, Esy., 
** Somerset,’’ Saunders Street, Southport, Lancashire. 

BELL: Frank Harold Taylor; 91 Calais Road, Horning- 
low, Burton-upon-Trent. 

BESWARICK : John Charles; “ Brierley,’’ 28 Devonshire 
Road, Cambridge. 

BIONSTINGE: Harry Joseph; 5 Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

BOND: Herbert Henry; c/o T. R. Kitsell, Esq., 17 George 
Street Chambers, Plymouth. 

BOSTON: William Thomas; ‘The Beeches,’ Thorpe 
Hamlet, Norwich. 

BOTHWELL: Edwin Forbes; “Blackhall,”’ Romford 
Road, Forest Gate, Essex. 

BOWHILL: Charles Frederick ; Wheatley Hi!l, Thornley 
$.0., Co. Durham. 
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BOWRING: John Valentine ; Woodlands, Rochford Road, 
Eastwood, Essex. 

BRINDLE: Walton Wood; Aaile, Beckermet, Cumberland. 

BROAD: Kenneth Stephen; Stamford Brook Lodge, 
Ravenscourt Park, W. 

BROAD: Maleolm Charles; The Elms, Nicoll Road, 
Harlesden, N.W. 

BROUGHTON : Walter; Groby, near Leicester. 

BROWN : Murray ; 42 Coram Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

BUCKLEY: Cyril Hugh; ** Naholia,’’ Southbourne Road, 
Boscombe, Hants. 

BUCKLEY: Frederick Arthur; The Vicarage, Llandaff, 
Glam. 

BURNETT: Andrew Stuart; Shawford Down, Hants. 

BURT: John James Douglas; Queen’s Hotel, Dartmouth, 
S. Devon. 

CALDWELL: Reginald Oliver; “ Elmsdale,’’? Alexandra 
Road, Penzance. 

CHADWICK: Charles Bernard; Myrtle Bank, West Park 
Street, Dewsbury. 

CHAMBERS: Robert Benjamin Alcock ; 14 Brondesbury 
Park, N.W. 

CHANT: Frederick James; 46 Franklin Road, Gilling- 
ham, Kent. 

CHARLEWOOD: George Edward; 3 Bentinck Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CHASSEAUD: Harry Robert ; Quarantine Board, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. 

CHEERS: Ronald Anson; Heriotdene,’ Waldegrave 
Park, Twickenham. 

CHESTER: John William; 213 Railway Street, Nelson, 
Lancashire. 

CLACK: John; 16 Norfolk House Road, Streatham, S.W. 

CLARKE: James Andrew; 581 Cheetham Hill, Man- 
chester. 

CLEMES: Francis; Mendip Villa,’ Clarence Road N., 
Weston-super-Mare. 

CLUCAS: Arthur Roland ; “ Lyndene,” Cronkbourne Road, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

CONNOCK: Edward John ; 3 Everton Road, Yeovil. 

COSSER: George Alfred ; ‘“* Nevada,’’ Osborn Road, Fare- 
ham, Hants. 

CRABTREE: Barker; 37 Adelaide Street, Todmorden. 

CROCKER: George Lewis ; 2 Danygraig Road, St. Thomas, 
Swansea. 

DANGERFIELD: Bernard; 38 Whitestile Road, Brent- 
ford, Middlesex. 

DANIEL: Thomas Llewelyn; “ Bryn Dovey,’’ Cranbrook 
Road, Ilford, Essex. 

DIXON: Philip Fletcher; 2 Ashburn Place, Ilkley. 

DRYDEN: Thomas Archibald; The Pharmacy, Landore, 
R.8.0. 

DUNCAN: Roland Aver; 3 Blenheim Road, Redland, 
Bristol. 

EATON: George Morley; 6 South Square, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C. 


ELLIS: Thomas Gordon; 43 Wood Lane, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 

FINCHAM: Edward; The Green, Marks Tey, Colchester. 

FOWELL: Joseph Charles; Mill Bank, Beccles, Suffolk. 

FOWLER: Charles Roy; 45 Lincoln Road, East 
Finchley, N. 

GARRARD: Cyril Proctor; ‘“Ivydene,” Westerfield, 
Ipswich. 

GAYMER: Bernard Preston; 42 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

GIBBS: George Herbert; 3 Cavendish Road, Westbury- 
on-Trym, Bristol. 

GIBBS: Harry Beckett Swift; 15 St. James Row, Shef- 
field. 

GISSING: Walter Leonard ; Cliffe Hill House, Wakefield. 

GOODSALL: Robert Harold; Chiltern, ‘Tankerton-on- 
Sea, Whitstable. 

GRAY: George Hall; 3 Preston Avenue, North Shields, 
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GROVES: Francis Neville; Durlstone, Llantheury Road, 
Newport, Mon. 

HAGUE: Horace Vincent De Courcey ; “* Roslyn,” Bloom- 
field Road, Blackpool. 

HALE: Percy Edward; 83 Kingsland Road, N.E. 

HAMILTON: Ernest Barlow; East Bank, Manchester 
Road, Haslingden. 

HANNAH: Perey Ward; Glenfield, Alexandra Street, 
Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 

HARPER: Cecil Kendall; Anworth House, Woodford 
Green, Essex. 

HAWKINS: Frederick George; 8 Church Walk, Hendon, 
N.W. 

HEBBLETHWAITE: Bernard Robinson; Rossmore,” 
Hayne Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

HIGGS: Harold John; Goring, Oxon. 

HIGSON : Clement George; Northcote Place, Newcastle, 
Staffs. 

HILL: Christopher Benson, jun.; Benson House, Tod- 
morden, Lancs. 

HILL: Geoffrey Walker ; 38 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HINES: Gerald; Warriston,’’ East Boldon, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

HOLDEN : William ; Lindenhurst, Cockton Hill, Bishop 
Auckland. 

HOWELL: Frederick William 
Porthcawl, S. Wales. 

HULL: Vincent James; “ Lofthouse,’’ Garstang, Lanes. 

JOHNSON: Frank Leslie; Leslie House, 58 Constantine 
Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


James; John Street, 


KIDD: Henry Douglas; ‘“ Ormidale,” Nether Street, 
Church End, Finchley, N. 
KNOTT: Arthur John; “ Trelawny,’ Milburn Road, 


Weston-super-Mare. 
LAVENDER: Ernest Clifford ; ““ Hughenden,” 
Road, Walsall. 
LEIGHTON : Henry Birkett ; 
Meersbrook, Shettield. 
LINGLEY: William James; 85 Warwick Street, Hulme, 
Manchester. 
LOWRY: Robert; 76 Bishop’s Road, Bayswater, W. 
LUCAS: William Frederick ; Chelston Cottage,’ Tor- 
quay, S. Devon. 
LUTY: Arnold Mayhew; Southgate, Elland, Yorkshire. 


Jelvidere 


68 Upper Albert Road, 


LYNN: Robert; 18 Thorndale Avenue, Antrim Road, 
Belfast. 

MACLAGAN: Matthew Young; 20 Lauriston Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

MADDOCK: Richard Henry; “Tremadoc,” Belmont, 
Surrey. 

McFIE: Bernard John Stewart ; 17 Kingston Road, Oxford. 

MARCHINTON : James Edward; 134 Psalter Lane, 
Sheffield. 


MAXWELL: Thomas; 6 Trenant Road, Irlams-o’-th’- 
Height, Manchester 

MEADOWS: Samuel Douglas; Adelaide House, Humber- 
stone Road, Leicester. 

MEREDITH: Edward; The Wyvern, Newbridge-on-Wye, 
Radnorshire. 

MIDGLEY: Ellis Reginald ; St. Ives, Headingley, near 
Leeds. 

MILLS: Robert Norman Spencer ; Lymehurst, Flixton 
Road, Urmston. 

MOONEY : William Glover ; 28 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 

MORRISON: James Harold; 
Gloucester. 

MOSSOM : William ; 75 Park Crescent, North Shields. 

MOTTRAM: Alfred Hugh ; 17 Denning Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

NATHANIELSZ: John Julian ; 5 Garden Cottages, Ponte- 
fract Road, Cudworth, near Barnsley. 
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NEELY: Hugh Beeham; 157 Widmore Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 

NEWMAN: Arthur Cecil; “ The Gables,” Spencer Road, 
Chiswick, W. 

NICHOLSON: Frederick William; 
Anfield, Liverpool. 

NOBLE: Walter; Bridge Inn, Darfield, near Barnsley. 

ODOM: John Henry; Norton Lees Vicarage, Sheftield. 

PARKER: Robert Whitfield; 22 Beaconsfield Avenue, 
Low Fell, Gateshead. 

PENTELOW: Francis Howell; 81 Shrewsbury Street, 
Old Trafford, Manchester. 

PETCH: Harold Austin ; 166 Prospect Road, Scarborough. 


20 Preston Grove, 


PICTOR: Arthur Robert Dalzel; Bruton, Somerset. 

POLLITT : Hugh ; 885 Ashton Old Road, near Openshaw, 
Manchester. 

PRANCE: Eustace Walpole; Whitechurch, Mannamead, 
Plymouth. 

PUNTER: Percival Allen; Dan-y-bryn House, Bryn- 


menyn, Bridgend, Glam. 

RICHMOND: Roy Aynesley; Fengates House, Redhill, 
Surrey. 

ROBERTS : Owen Morris ; “ Bryncelyn,” Uxbridge Square, 
Carnarvon. 

ROBINSON: Norgrove Stuart; 14 De Parry’s Avenue, 
Bedford. 

ROE: Clarence Eugene Fisher; Queen Victoria Seamen’s 
Rest, Poplar, E. 

ROGERS : Cecil Walter ; 23 Elm Bank Gardens, Barnes, 
S.W. 

ROME: Arthur; The Temple, 24 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

ROTHWELL: William Edward; 235 Moorside Road, 
Swinton, near Manchester. 

ROWELL: Leslie; 9 Devon Square, Newton Abbot, 8S. 
Devon. 

ROWNTREE: Colin; 11 Hammersmith Terrace, W. 

RUDD: John William ; 172 Palatine Road, West Dids- 
bury, Manchester. 

SAWYER: Herbert; The Tower, Kenley, Surrey. 

SEDGWICK: Leslie Pope; ‘ Glamis,’ Spencer Road, 
Grove Park, Chiswick. 

SEMPLE: William London; 28 St. George’s Terrace, 
Jesmond, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

SHEPHERD: Frank; Clifford Lodge, Cannington, Bridg- 
water. 

SILVER: Edwin Russell ; 7 Sion Row, Twickenham. 


SIMPSON: Ivan Leslie; Carlton, West Park Road, 
Blackburn. 
SMITH: Herbert Gordon; Sunnyside, Monkseaton, 


Northumberland. 
SMITH: Thomas Harold; 108 Davenport Street, Bolton, 
Lanes. 
SORTWELL : 
Ealing, W. 

SPURLOCK : George William; 70 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. 

STAINSBY : George Pawson ; 24 Newby Terrace, Stockton- 
on-Tees. 

STEEL: Charles Ernest; 16 Culmington Road, Ealing, W. 

STEVENS: Frederick John; School House, Wellclose 
Square, 

STEVENSON: Raymond  Croisdale ; 
Gleneldon Road, Streatham, S8.W. 

STRANSOM: Walter Ronald; 40 Market Place, Reading. 

SUTCLIFFE: Frederick, Hazel Mount, Hillside Road, 
Colwyn Bay. 

SWEATMAN: Percy Emanuel; “ The Firs,’ Marsham 
Way, Gerrard’s Cross, 8. Bucks. 

TERRELL: William Edward Wallis ; Stramongate School, 
Kendal. 

TOOTHILL : 


Arthur Hamilton Road, 


Robert ; 17 


Revelstoke,” 


John Cedric Penman; 2 Park Avenue, 


tiversdale Road, Sheftield. 
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TREW: Harold Fletcher; ** The Gables,” Tuftley, Glou- 
cester. 

WALKER: Charles Austin; 1 Bushell Place, Preston. 

WALLER: Thomas Jenkinson, 194 Gilesgate, Durham. 

WARWICK: Frank; 112 Brondesbury Villas, N.W. 

WATERHOUSE : George ; Stramongate School, Kendal. 

WEBBER: Douglas Howard ; 451 Gillott Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

WEST: Charles William ; 2 Upper Denmark Road, South 
Ashford, Kent. 

WILLIAMS : Llewellyn Ebenezer ; “* Upwood,” The Bridle 
Road, Purley, Surrey. 

WOOD: Arthur Jackson; 54 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 

WOOLAMS: Perey Albert; 121 Sandwell Street, Walsall. 

WOOLLEY: R.; High Lea, Wembley. 

WRIGHT: Christopher ; Connaught Club, Marble Arch, W. 

WRIGHT: James Alexander; “ Melbury,” Bushey Heath, 
Herts. 

YATES: Thomas; 83 New Bridge Street, Manchester. 


The Intermediate Examination. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student RILB.A., was held in 
London and at the undermentioned provincial 
centres on the 15th, 16th, 18th, and 19th June. 
One hundred and twenty-six candidates were ex- 
amined, and the results are reported as follows :-— 


Number 


District Examined Passed Relegated 
London : : . 105 58 
Bristol ‘ 9 6 
Manchester . ; @ 8 . 414 

176 83 93 


The names and addresses of the successful candi- 
dates are as follows, being given in order of merit, 
as placed by the Board of Examiners :— 


DAY: Douglas William [Probationer 1899) ; “* Deanhurst,” 
Knighton Drive, Leicester. 

CHERRINGTON : Harry [Probationer 
Lane House, Tipton, Staffs. 

MILBURN: William, jun. [Probationer 1902); 8 Thornhill 
Park, Sunderland. 

SWAN: Thomas Aikman [Probationer 1902]; 28 Gaytield 
Square, Edinburgh. 

ROBERTSON : Norris Bathgate [Probationer 1902] ; Royd- 
field, Uppingham Road, Leicester. 

HOWARD: Frank Ernest [Probationer 1907}; 24 Polstead 
Road, Oxford. 

PAGE: James [Probationer 1907]; 10 Clitheroe Road, 
Clapham, 8.W. 

COOPER: Frederick Roland [Probationer 1904]; 30 High- 
field Street, Leicester. 

CARUS-WILSON: Charles Denny [Probationer 1904); 
Sundridge Pectory, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

BUCKNELL: Leonard Holcombe [Probationer 1906}; 
38 Dunster Gardens, Brondesbury, N.W. 

VEY: George, jun. [Probationer 1907]; 48 Thornton 
Avenue, Chiswick, W. 

LAKEMAN: Albert [Probationer 1905); 78 Charrington 
Street, Oakley Square, N.W. 

LIVOCK : Stanley Gage [Probationer 1903]; 197 Ferme 
Park Road, Crouch End, N. 

SWANNELL: Charles Malcolm [Probationer 
4 Delaporte Gardens, Muswell Hill, N. 


1903} ; Church 


1906) ; 
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DOWDESWELL: Frank [Probationer 1905) ; Trevone,”’ 
Grovelands Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 
HARVEY : David [Probationer 1903); 51 Albert Avenue, 


Hull. 

STOKOE: Ralph [Probationer 1901]; 12 The Oaks, 
Sunderland. 

WIGZELL: Norman | Probationer 1904]; 5 Olive Street, 
Sunderland. 


BOOTH: Alfred [Probationer 1901]; 219 Sheftield Road, 
Barnsley, Yorks. 

CROMIE : Robert [Probationer 1904]; 30 Sister’s Avenue, 
Clapham Common, 

RICHES: Sidney [Probationer 1904]; Greeba,” 35 Cul- 
verden Road, Balham, 

HOWITT : Thomas Cecil [Probationer 1905); 6 South 
Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

SUTCLIFFE: Erie John [Probationer 1906); 12 Osborne 
Street, Hebden Bridge. Yorks. 

MARTIN : Henry Ray [Probationer 1907]; 137 Burnt Ash 
Road, Lee, 

COATES; William Victor [Probationer 1906) ; c/o Messrs. 
Bentley & Hall, Old Market Place, Grimsby. 

PARKER: Thomas Abel [Probationer 1907] ; 
Street, Colne, Lanes. 

SUDDARDS: Frank [Probationer 
Grange Road, Bradford. 


37 Hall 


1904}; 52 Horton 


STANLEY: Gerald [Probationer 1905); Sunny Croft, 
Trowbridge. 


GRABHAM: Stanley [Probationer 1905]; 22 Tatham 
Street, Sunderland. 

SCHOOLING: Stanley Philip [Probationer 1905); “ St. 
Kilda,’ Bycullah Avenue, Enfield. 
MAUGHAM: Joseph Robinson [Probationer 1906) ; 
38 Windsor Terrace, Gosforth, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
GISBY: Ernest William [Probationer 1906]; 26 Shrews- 
bury Road, Stafford. 

PLATTS: Percival Oates [Probationer 1907]; 46 College 
Grove Road, Wakefield. 

ORTON: William Aylott [Probationer 1904}; 148 Shooter's 
Hill Road, S.E. 

MOODIE: John [Probationer 1906]; 65 Eastwood Road, 
Goodmayes, Essex. 

GOLDSTRAW : Harold [Probationer 1904); St. 
Street, Hanley, Statfs. 

LOGAN : Philip Norman [Probationer 1905]; Easttield, 
Southville, Bristol. 

DAVIDSON: Oswald Ferguson [Probationer 
31 Eldon Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

ROUGHLEY: Edward [Probationer 1906]; 18 Elephant 
Lane, Thatts Heath, St. Helen’s. 

WATSON : Walter Clarence [Probationer 1903]; 9 Clifton 
Avenue, West Hartlepool. 

BANSOR: Thomas Paul [Probationer 1904]; Highfield 
House, Fen Ditton, Cambs. 

BARKER: Richard Alfred [Probationer 1899]; 14 Park 
Road, Woodside, Wimbledon. 

BENIANS: Hubert Joseph [Probationer 1907] ; 
Mount, Gouldhurst, Kent. 

BESANT : Hubert Saxton [Probationer 1906); 44 Darenth 
Road, Stamford Hill, N. 

BESWICK: William [Probationer 1904]; Queen’s Park, 
Chester. 

BLACKMORE : Alfred Charles [Probationer 1905]; Bel- 
mont, Cottingham, E. Yorks. 

BLENKINSOPP: Henry Joseph [Probationer 1905] ; 


John 


1906) ; 


The 


105 Upper Hanover Street, Sheftield. 

BUNCE: Henry Edgar [Probationer 1904]; 28 Clapton 
Common, N.E. 

BURGUM: William Henry [Probationer 1905); 8 Beau- 
fort Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

BUTT: Charles Frederick { Probationer 1905]; 17 Chichester 
Street, Westbourne Square, W. 
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CALVERT : Charles Henry | Probationer 1904); 18 Low 
Pavement, Nottingham. 

CATHCART: William Darey ([Probationer 1906]; 
76 Bishop’s Road, Bayswater. 

COCKRILL: Kenneth Arthur [Probationer 1903]; Post 
Office Chambers, Gorleston, Great Yarmouth. 

COOKE: Charles, jun. [Probationer 1904); “St. Leonard's,” 
Hainault Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 

COPE: George Arnold [Probationer 1903}; 11 Woburn 
Place, Russell Square, W.C. 

CULLIFORD: Leonard Arthur [Probationer 1903) ; 
14 Apsley Terrace, Acton. 

DURRANT: Arthur Michael [Probationer 1905); The 
Vicarage, Leverstock Green, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

DYER: Bernard Arnold [Probationer 1904); 3 St. Peter 
Street, Hereford. 

FORD: Guy Singleton [Probationer 1905) ; Second Avenue, 
Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 

GIBBONS: Joseph George [Probationer 1902); 45 Clarence 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

GREEN: Thomas Claud Erskine [Probationer 1907] ; 
16 Lisgar Terrace, West Kensington, W. 

GRUFFYDD: Caradog Owain ap [Probationer 1905] ; 
Cartref, Wellingborough. 

HALL: Herbert William { Probationer 1904} ; 34 Sandring- 
ham Road, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 

HARPER: Hal [Probationer 1905]; 509 City Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham. 

HARVEY: John Culy [Probationer 1905) ; 90 Birchtield 
Road, Northampton. 

JONES: Matthew Meredith Creasey [Probationer 1900); 
3 Derby Terrace, Glasgow. 

JONES: Perey Charles [1’robationer 1901] ; Fairfield Street, 
Mere Road, Leicester. 

JOTHAM: George Francis [Probationer 1902); * Brom- 
field,” Roath Park, Cardiff. 

LEYBOURNE: Malcolm | Probationer 1904); ** Seahaven,”’ 
Beach Road, South Shields. 

LITTLEJOHN: Louis Salmond [Probationer 1905] ; 
4 Verum Avenue, Eccles, Lanes. 

LUCAS: William [Probationer 1906); 59 Weltje Road, 
Hammersmith, W. 

MARSHALL: Francis William [| Probationer 195) ; Bank 
House, Solihull. 

MASTERS: Frank Norman Denison [Probationer 1905]; 
St. Vincent, Doncaster. 

MORGAN : Ernest Edmund [ Probationer 1905) ; 34 Weston 
Park, Crouch End, N. 

PEARSON : William Herbert {Probationer 1904) ; Thorn- 
wicke, Northcourt Avenue, Reading. 

PEART : Victor Hobart [Probationer 1904]; 5 Beaconsfield 
Terrace, Gorleston-on-Sea. 

POLGLASE : Ernest John [Probationer 1905) ; 73 Wood- 
land Road, Bristol. 

SKINNER: Theodore Arthur [Probationer 1905 
6 Chesterfield Road, Bristol. 

SMITH: Frank William [Probationer 1905); May Villa, 
18 Victoria Street, Newark-on-Trent. 

STEDMAN: William Bernard [Probationer 1907 
34 Athelstan Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 

TAYLOR: Aubrey George | Probationer 1905}; 12 Durlston 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

WEASER : Laurence Thomas { Probationer 1902} ; Holm- 
leigh, London Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

WILLIS: William Elias [Probationer 1906]; Dan-y-deri, 
Ystrad, Glam. 


Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 


The following candidates, who had attended the 
architectural courses and obtained Tirst-class 
Certificates at the Universities mentioned against 


their names, were granted exemption from sitting 

for the Intermediate Examination, and have been 

registered as Students R.ILB.A.:— 

EVANS: Arthur Frederic [Probationer 1907]; Fazakerley 
House, Prescot, Lanes | School of Architecture, Liver- 
pool University]. 

NEWNUM: Eric George | Probationer 1907]; 23 Clarence 
Gate Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. [School of Archi- 
tecture, University College, London}. 

SMITH: Hugh Priestley (Probationer 1907], 52 Frederick 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham [School of Architecture, 
University College, London’. 

TAYLOR: Herbert Gilbertson [Probationer 1907]; Ingram 
House, Stockwell, S.W. [School of Architecture, Liver- 
pool University). 

WRIGHT : Christopher [Probationer 1908] ; Connaught 
Club, Marble Arch, W. [School of Architecture, Liver- 
pool University). 


The Final Examination. 

The Final and Special Examination, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., was held 
in London from the 25th June to the 8rd July. 
Of the one hundred and sixteen candidates ex- 
amined, thirty-six passed, and the remaining eighty 
were relegated to their studies. The names and 
addresses of the successful candidates are as 
follows :-- 

BAIRD: William [Probationer 1902, Student 1904) ; 
2 Walpole Street, Sloane Square, S.W. 

BOUTCHER: Charles Geoffrey [Probationer 1904, Student 
1905]; 107 The Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 

BROMHEAD: Frank Harold [Probationer 1899, Student 
1905); High Street, Baldock, Herts. 

BURGOINE: Stephen [Probationer 1900, Student 1903] ; 
1 Kennington Park Gardens, S.E. 

BURLINGHAM : Alfred Claude [Probationer 1904, Student 
1906}; Rossyvera, Evesham. 

CABLE: James Sydney [ Probationer 1902, Student 1904} ; 
11 Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W. 

CLARK : Charles Walter [Probationer 1903, Student 1905) ; 
107 Melfort Road, Norbury, 8.W. 

COLTHURST: William Bunter { Probationer 1899, Student 
1901); Northtield House, Taunton. 

CRAMPTON : Alfred [Probationer 1903, Student 1904); 
Arden House, Belmont Street, Southport, 

DITCHBURN : David William [Probationer 1901, Student 
1904) ; 34 Fillibrook Road, Leytonstone, Essex. 

DIXON: Reginald Arthur [Probationer 1903, Student 
1905); 72 Great Barr Street, Birmingham. 

DYKE: David Nicholas [Probationer 1905, Student 1906] ; 
2 Woodland Terrace, Hampton Road, Redlands, Bristol. 

EMERSON : Harry Valentine Milnes {Probationer 1902, 
Student 1905); Belgravia Chambers, 94 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, 5.W. 

EPPS: Walter M. [Special Examination) ; ‘ Fernleigh,”’ 
Freta Road, Bexley Heath. 

FARROW : George Reginald [Probationer 1904, Student 
1907]; 40 Hillside Road, Streatham Hill, $.W. 

FORSYTH: Charles [Probationer 1900, Student 1902] ; 
33 West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 

GRIEVE: James [Probationer 1904, Student 1906]; City 
Architect’s Department, Bradford. 

GRAVENOR: Harold James [Probationer 1899, Student 
1907]; 63 Sydenham Park, Sydenham, S.E. 

GREEN: Edward Rodwell [Probationer 1904, Student 
1906]; 17 Denning Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

HOLT: Harold Guy [Probationer 1901, Student 1904) ; 
c/o Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, 108 City Road, E.C. 
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JEFFERIES: Herbert George [Special Examination] 
59 Paleswell Park, East Sheen, 8.W. 

JEFFREY: John MeNee [Probationer 1904, Student 
1906] ; 3 Queen Square Place, W.C. 

LANGMAN: Francis William [Probationer 1900, Student 
1904]; 22 St. James Square, Notting Hill, W. 

LOVELUCK: Edward [Probationer 1906, Student 1907] ; 
Sunnyside, Bridgend. 

MEAKIN: Frank [Probationer, 1899, Student 1905); 
78 Pepys Road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 

MILNE: David [ Probationer 1902, Student 1903) ; 3 Queen 
Square Place, Queen Square, W.C. 

MITCHELL: William Henry [Probationer 1901, Student 
1906]; “ The Firs,” Irlam Road, Sale. 

OSBORNE: Frank John [/robationer 1902, Student 1905) ; 
95 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

PENFOLD: John Thomas [Probationer 1903, Student 
1904]; 13 Studland Street, Hammersmith, W. 

PHIPP: Reginald Arthur Hyatt [Probationer 1901, Student 
1905]; 49 Albany Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- 
chester. 

SAYNER: John Harold [Probationer 1900, Student 1905) ; 
8 Willoughby Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

SCOTT: James Maxwell [/’robationer 1904, Student 1906] ; 
9 Quarrendon Street, Parson’s Green, $.W. 

SMITHERS: Alec [Probationer 1899, Special Examina- 
tion]; 5 The Avenue, Upper Norwood, $.E. 

STELFOX: Arthur Wilson | Probationer 1904, Student 
1907] ; Delamere, Chlorine Gardens, Belfast. 

TAYLOR: Samuel Pointon [Probationer 1903, Student 
1907]; c/o Barry Parker & Raymond Unwin, Letch- 
worth, Herts. 

TRUELOVE: John Reginald {Probationer 1901, Student 
1905]; Ingram House, Stockwell, S.W. 


The following table shows the number of failures 
among the eighty relegated candidates in each divi- 
sion of the Final Examination :— 


II. Mouldings and Ornaments : . 68 
IIf. Building Materials . 
IV. Principles of Hygiene. 25 
V. Specifications . . 54 
VI. Construction, Foundations, ec. 40 
VII. Construction, Iron and Steel, dc. . - 20 


Colonial Examination. 


The following candidate passed the Colonial 
Examination held in Johannesburg last year :— 


WOODCOCK : Edgar H.; Department of Public Works, 
District No. 4, Cradock, Cape Colony. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
Standard Examples of Architectural Details. 


The Board of Architectural Education is pre- 
pared to consider Measured Drawings of good 
examples of Architectural Details with a view to 
purchase for reproduction and sale to students. 
Drawings should be addressed to “The Secretary, 
Board of Architectural Education, R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W.” 
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ALTERATIONS IN THE EXAMINATIONS. 
THE INTERMEDIATE. 


The following specific subjects will be omitted 
from this Examination in future :— 


1. Classic Ornament. 

2. The characteristic mouldings and ornaments 
of each period of English architecture from 
A.D. 1000 to 1550, with their application. 

3. The orders of Greek and Roman architecture : 
their origin, development, and application. 

4, Outlines of the history of Mediwval and 
Renaissance architecture in Europe. 


Instead of the above, two Papers will be set 
on (1) the General History of Architecture ; and 
(2) the Purpose of Architectural Features in Rela- 
tion to the Buildings in which they occur. 

Answers to be accompanied by explanatory 
sketches. 


THe Fina AND SPECIAL. 

The following specific subjects will be omitted 
from the Examination in future :— 

Subject I1.—The principal styles of architec- 
ture: their features, mouldings, and ornament. 
(i) The characteristic mouldings, &c., of the special 
style selected by the student; (ii) The charac- 
teristic mouldings, &c., of the principal styles of 
architecture. 

Instead of the above the following Papers will 
be set :-— 

Morning.—The Principles of Architecture : their 
Theory and Application. Illustrated by drawings. 

Afternoon.—A written thesis. Illustrated by 
sketches. 


The first Examinations under these new condi- 
tions will be held in June 1909. 


By ORDER OF THE COUNCIL. 


The above changes are the outcome of the delibe- 
rations of a joint Committee of the Board of 
Examiners and the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, and their object, as stated in the recent annual 
report of the latter body, is to simplify the exami- 
nations and bring them into,line with the Board’s 
syllabus of training published in the KaLENDAR. 
It had been felt for some time that the headings of 
the subjects on the Art side of the Examinations 
were too precise, and rather tended to foster cram- 
ming, which the Board of Examiners are anxious 
to avoid. The examiners have felt themselves pre- 
cluded from going beyond the exact limits of the 
headings of the subjects, and the candidates have 
been handicapped by the narrow scope of the ques- 
tions. It is not intended to make the Examina- 
tions harder; but the desire of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education and the Board of Examiners 
is to give the candidates fuller opportunities of 
showing their knowledge and the results of their 
study than has hitherto been possible. 
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Architectural Course at Sheffield University. 


The Department of Architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Sheffield has been founded at the desire of 
the Sheftield Society of Architects and Surveyors, 
which is associated with the council and the senate 
of the University in its management. The Board 
of Architectural Education have appointed as 
visitors Sir Aston Webb, R.A., chairman of the 
Board of Architectural Education, and Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo. The department is instituted to provide 
—(1) A systematic course of training for students 
wishing to become architects, to be taken by them 
before entering an architect’s office, though rot 
necessarily before they are articled. (2) An ad- 
vanced and continuous course of study for students 
during their pupilage, and also when they become 
qualified assistants. Hither course is open to those 
who are already in architects’ offices. ‘The courses 
are adapted to the requirements of the Institute 
Examinations. The University will grant certi- 
ficates to students who pass its examinations. 
The lecturer is assisted in the work and super- 
vision of the advanced course by leading members 
of the architectural profession in Sheffield. 


Glastonbury Abbey. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells is endeavouring 
to raise the sum of £31,000, the amount required to 
secure permanently for the Church of England the 
property on which stand the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey. The property fell into private ownership 
by a grant from the Crown in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and since then has passed through many 
hands, until it was bought on the Bishop’s behalf 
at the auction held on the 6th June last year. 

Glastonbury Abbey was possibly the earliest 
Christian settlement in Britain; apparently it 
was protected by surrounding morasses from the 
invasion of the heathen Saxons until the time 
when these had become Christian, and were thus 
inclined to preserve the Christian Church. Besides 
being the resting place of many of our early saints 
and of some of our Saxon kings, it is, as Professor 
Freeman has written of it, the one great religious 
foundation which lived through the storm of 
English conquest, and in which Briton and 
Englishman have an equal share. 

In a letter recently addressed to the President 
of the Institute the Bishop states that the Abbey 
is secured, but that he cannot hand it over to the 
Church of England until it is free from a mortgage 
which he had been obliged to execute. The legal 
estate has been vested in the diocesan trustees of the 
diocese, an incorporated body, who hold it subject 
to the directions of a committee, consisting of the 
Archbishop and certain other bishops, and an equal 
number of clergymen and laymen, who are to decide 
in what manner the property can be used to the 
best advantage. ‘The ruins are, however, not to be 


restored, and such access to them as people have been 
privileged to enjoy is to be permitted. The Bishop 
has now raised over £25,000 in gifts and promises, 
and an anonymous donor has generously offered 
to send the Bishop the sum of £2,500 on the Ist 
October if by that date he can obtain fresh sub- 
scriptions of a similar amount. He is anxious to 
obtain the required sum with the least possible 
delay, and will be very grateful for contributions, 
which may be addressed to him at The Palace, 
Wells, Somerset. 


Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 


At a recent Meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, a Paper entitled “ A 
Reasonable Policy for Protecting Ancient Build- 
ings’ was read by Sir John Stirling Maxwell. It 
was impossible, he said, to read the Society’s re- 
ports without suspecting that it was doing work 
which ought, in some measure at least, to be done 
by the State. ‘That other countries did a thing was 
no argument why we should do it; but it was a 
fact that ours was the only civilised country in 
which the State had made no serious effort to pro- 
tect ancient buildings. Our own dependencies of 
India and Egypt had, under Lord Curzon and 
Lord Cromer, embarked on careful policies of 
monument preservation. He alluded to the fact 
that since 1882 we had lived under a Monuments 
Act which specified certain monuments, mostly 
prehistoric, which might be voluntarily surrendered 
to the Office of Works and maintained by that 
Oftice, and said that in 1900 Parliament gave 
County Councils power to take charge of buildings 
voluntarily made over to them and to administer 
funds voluntarily contributed for their upkeep. 
The author in conclusion sketched the following 
outline of a scheme :—-(1) We should create a Cen- 
tral Monument Commission for each of the three 
kingdoms. It would be its business to draw up a 
list of buiidings to be classed as national monu- 
ments in each kingdom. The list would include 
the cathedrals, a few exceptional churches, castles, 
and other outstanding buildings, and a few pre- 
historic monuments such as Stonehenge. These 
would be under the direct control of the Commis- 
sioners, and none of them could be touched without 
their sanction. They would have a grant to ad- 
minister, say, of £20,000 a year for England, and 
for the other kingdoms in proportion, with perfect 
freedom to use the money as they thought best, 
presenting an annual report and balance-sheet to 
Parliament. 2. In addition to these central bodies 
there should be a County Monuments Commission 
for each county, whose business it would be to 
draw up a list of the objects of interest in its own 
area. These might be termed county monuments. 
Once on the list, no building could be altered 
without notice and the submission of plans to the 
County Commission. 
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CHRONICLE 


Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments. 


Mr. Horniman, in the House of Commons on 
the 3rd July, asked the Prime Minister whether, in 
view of the fact that he had promised to appoint a 
Royal Commission to report on the preservation of 
ancient buildings and monuments in Wales such 
as was already appointed for Scotland, he could 
now state whether he would also appoint one for 
England, the need of which had been pointed out 
to him in communications from the Royal Academy, 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and other societies. 

Mr. Asquith: Yes, Sir; it is the intention of 
the Government to appoint a Royal Commission 
to report on the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments in England. 

Lord Balcarres: Can the right hon. gentleman 
arrange that these three Royal Commissions shall 
hold a conference in order that they may agree on 
a uniform system of classification, scheduling, and 
measurement of these ancient monuments ? 

Mr. Asquith : I think it would be very desirable 
that they should confer together, and I will see 
that the noble Lord’s suggestion is considered. 


A Correction. 

The Rev. Charles F. Reeks, writing from The 
Vicarage, Monmouth, 15th July, calls attention to 
a slight error in the notice of his father, the late 
Mr. C. F. Reeks [/’.|, which appeared in the 
JouRNAL for 25th April. He says: “ Whilst my 
father designed the Lodges of Windsor Great Park 
for the late Queen, the credit of the Mausoleum 
at Frogmore and Sandringham House is due to 
his partner alone, the late Albert Humbert, who 
was architect to the Priory Park.” 


Architectural Copyright. 


Mr. Dircks has handed in for publication the 
following letter addressed to him by M. Georges 
Harmand [ Hon.Corr.M.| on the subject of English 
legislation affecting architectural copyright, to 
which reference was made in Mr. Dircks’s account 
of the Vienna Congress which appeared in the 
JouRNAL for 6th June :— 

134 rue de Rivoli, Paris: 30 juin 1908. 

MonsiEur,—Vous avez bien voulu, en rendant 
compte du Congrés de Vienne dans le JouRNAL 
R.L.B.A., citer mon nom parmi les rapporteurs. 
Je vous en remercie vivement. 

Voulez-vous me permettre toutefois de vous in- 
diquer que je ne crois pas avoir dit que les Anglais 
ignoraient les lois anciennes qui protégent l’archi- 
tecte en Grande-Bretagne? mais je crois bien avoir 
indiqué que vos confréres n’en avaient pas encore 
réclamé le bénéfice, i ma connaissance. 

L’act de 1766, que j’invoque, est le premier en 
Europe qui ait déclaré protéger les dessins d’un 
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sujet d’architecture, c’est un hommage que je tiens 
i rendre a la législation de votre pays. Elle a 
devancé, en cela comme en tant d’autres choses, le 
reste du globe. 

Mais si vous et vos confréres vous n’avez pas 
encore réclamé i ma connaissance le bénéfice de 
ce copyright, sauf dans une tentative en 1860, cela 
tient surtout, je crois, i ce que le rapport entre le 
copyright du dessinateur d’un sujet d’architecture 
et celui que l’architecte devait réclamer sur sa con- 
struction (the building) n’avait pas été tout a fait 
mis en évidence. 

Je crois l’avoir fait clairement en 1898 (JouRNAL 
R.1L.B.A., p. 285) et au Congrés international de 
Londres (1896, Transactions, pp. 184-152), et 
j'aurais dés lors bien manvaise grice 4 dire en 
1908 que vos confréres peuvent ignorer l’act de 
1766, dont j’ai parlé i l'Institut Royal in 1898. 

Je pense surtout que l’act de 1766 ne saurait 
étre négligeable et je ne le traiterais, vous le voyez, 
surtout pas d’ancienne loi, puisque l’act de 1862 en 
rappelle express¢ment les termes pour les ¢tendre 
aux lithographies et autres proccdés modernes de 
reproduction. 

J’espére que vous serez d’accord avec moi pour 
penser que quand l’architecte est protégé pour les 
reproductions qu’ il tire de ses dessins d’architecture, 
et cela résulte évidemment de l’act de 1766 con- 
firmé par celui de 1862, il peut se considérer comme 
protégé pour les reproductions qu’on fera de ses 
dessins sur le terrain dans une construction en 
pierre, briques ou autres matériaux, puisque cette 
reproduction ne peut ¢tre faite qu’A l'aide de re- 
productions en lithographie, autographie, tirages 
en bleu ou autres, de ses dessins. 

C’est cela que j’ai toujours désiré mettre en évi- 
dence, et je crois avoir été des premiers i le dire 
dés 1892. J’ai eu l’honneur de le dire a l'Institut 
Royal dés 1898. 

Vous me ferez grand plaisir en me rendant 
justice, et pour cela il me serait agréable que vous 
veuillez bien insérer ma lettre dans le prochain 
Bulletin de l'Institut Royal. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’'assurance de mes 
sentiments les plus distingués. 

GrorGces Harmanp [Hon. Corr. 
Avocat a la Cour d’Appel de Paris. 
Monsieur Rudolf Dircks. 


Obituary. 

Mr. Aubert Epwarp Associate 1873, 
of the firm of Messrs. Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 
died on the 28th June, in his sixty-sixth year. 
Mr. Gough served his articles with the late Arthur 
Edmund Taylor, of Basinghall Street, and was 
afterwards assistant for about a year in the office 
of Mr. John Taylor, jun., of Parliament Street. 
He was then engaged for nearly nine years with 
Mr. John Norton, late Fellow of the Institute, the 
last three years carrying on practice on his own 
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account. Among his principal works at the time 
were premises in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
on the site and over old vaults of the Perey 
Chapel; complete restoration of Pilton Church, 
Somersetshire ; the premises 10 and 11 Jermyn 
Street, adjoining the Criterion ; and extensive ad- 
ditions and new lodges and cottages at Compton, 
near Godalming. In 1872 he entered into part- 
nership with the late Mr. John Giles, Mr. J. K. 
Trollope joining the firm in 1886. The works 
carried out in conjunction with his partners in- 
cluded the Colony for Epileptics at Langho, near 
Blackburn ; fever or small-pox hospitals at Hamp- 
stead, Homerton, Carmarthen, Pare Cwyllt, 
Cotford, and Leicester; the workhouse at Ham- 
mersmith; the sick-asylum at Hendon; the 
Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford; workhouse and 
infirmaries at Cleveland Street, W., Hampstead, 
Highgate, Chelsea, and Bethnal Green; the Salis- 
bury Hotel, Strand; the Hotels Métropole at 
Cannes and Monte Carlo; an hotel at Cap Martin; 
the Hotel Bristol at Beaulieu, France; the Villa 
Cyrros at Cap Martin, for the Empress Eugénie ; 
the Chiteau Malet at Cap d’Aglio, for Sir KE. 
Baldwin Malet; the imbecile asylums at Cater- 
ham and Leavesden, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board ; and lunatic asylums for Gloucestershire 
and Glamorganshire, and at Abergavenny, Cot- 
ford, Cheddleton, Talgarth, Burghill, and Brace- 
bridge, and many other public institutions, as well 
as numerous colleges and schools, 


Mr. Francis HastAm Oupuam, of Manchester, 
Fellow, elected 1877, who died 80th June, was 
articled in 1859 to the late Mr. Neale, architect to 
the then Duke of Portland. In 1864 he entered 
the office of the late Mr. Medland Taylor as 
assistant, and remained with him three years. 
Leaving Mr. Medland he started on his own ac- 
count, and quickly laid the foundations of an ex- 
tensive practice, which embraced not only the 
Manchester district, but many parts of Cheshire 
and Yorkshire. Mr. Oldham was twice President 
of the Manchester Architectural Association prior 
to its amalgamation with the Manchester Society 
of Architects, and he served for a time on the 
Council of the Institute. 


Mr. AuFrep DarpysuHire, F.S.A., of Man- 
chester, Fellow, elected 1870, Vice - President 
1902-05, died on the 5th July in his seventieth 
year. Mr. Darbyshire, who came of an old Quaker 
family, was born at Salford in 1889. He was 
educated at the Friends’ School at Ackworth, and 
at Alderley, and, after serving his articles with the 
late Peter 1B. Alley, he commenced practice for 
himself at the age of twenty-three. Mr. Darby- 
shire had a considerable practice as a theatre 
architect. He designed and carried out the 
Comedy Theatre and the Palace of Varieties at 
Manchester, was responsible for extensive altera- 
tions at the Theatre Royal, and also at the 
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Prince’s, of the same city. He built theatres at 
Rawtenstall and at Exeter, and was commissioned 
by the late Sir Henry Irving to alter and decorate 
the Lyceum. He built the Manchester city abat- 
toirs in Water Street, and the lodges at Alexandra 
Park, Pendleton own Hall, refitted and deco- 
rated Knutsford Parish Church, and_ restored 
Ordsall Hall. In conjunction with his firm, 
Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, he designed and 
carried out Galtee Castle in County Cork, and 
St. Cyprian’s Church, Salford. Mr. Darbyshire 
was President of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects in 1901-2. He was sometimes present at 
the general meetings of the Institute, on one 
occasion during his Vice-Presidentship taking the 
Chair in the absence of the President. In 1897 
he produced an autobiography under the title 
“ An Architect’s Experience, Professional, Artistic, 
and Theatrical.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Representation of Colonial Allied Societies on the 
Council. 
26th June 1908. 
To the Editor Journat R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—I believe it is a fact that though the 
Allied Societies in England may be, and are, by the 
election of a prescribed number of their Presidents, 
represented on the Council of the Royal Institute, 
none of the Allied Societies in the dominions over- 
seas can at present be so represented. Perhaps at 
this stage the question of the desirability of revising 
these conditions might be raised with the object 
of giving full time for its consideration. It would 
doubtless be an advantage if the members overseas 
could feel that they had more intimate relations 
with the parent society. And the latter society 
itself, if the architects of the whole Empire were 
directly represented on its Council, should be able 
to extend its influence in connection with archi- 
tectural education and other matters of general 
interest. In order to provide for this it might be 
suggested that a clause on the following lines could 
be inserted in by-laws to be framed under the new 
Charter :— 

“ The Council of the R.I.B.A. shall have power to 
provide that the Allied Societies or associations of 
members in any parts of the Empire overseas shall 
be enabled to nominate a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. 
resident in England for election as their representa- 
tive on the Council of the R.LB.A.” 

Details concerning the method of election could 
be dealt with under by-laws to be framed to meet 
the case. We should then be able to provide for 
a possible future development of the principle of 
alliance with representation. The members over- 
seas are subscribers, but at present they have no 
voice in the Council.— Yours truly, 

Husert C. Cortetre 
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Building Contracts: Builder providing Labour only. 
Tyne and Blyth District Conciliation Board for the 
Building Trades: 29th June 1908. 
To the Editor Journat R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—I enclose you herewith a copy of a 
letter which the above Board is distributing among 
architects and others interested, and I am directed 
to ask if you would insert it in your valuable Paper, 
as it is thought that the letter will prove interest- 
ing to all connected with the building trade.— 
Yours faithfully, Wiuuram H. Horr. 


The letter enclosed is as follows :— 

Dear Sir,—A joint Meeting of the Employers 
and Operatives has been held recently, at the re- 
quest of the latter, to consider a complaint with 


- regard to Employers undertaking contracts to find 


the labour only, the material being either found by 
the Client, or Owner, or ordered by the Architect. 
The subject has cropped up frequently with the 
men, and with a view to avoiding further friction 
it was resolved :— 

“That representations be made to Owners and 
Architects and others interested, that Contracts 
based on Goods being supplied by the Owners and 
the labour only by the Contractor are detrimental 
to the Building Trade.” 

Iam desired by the above Board to draw your 
attention to the fact that many of the Contracts 
submitted to the Employers for consideration, 
owing to their containing so many prime cost sums 
and other items, leave to the Builder little more 
than the provision of the labour, which has caused 
much misunderstanding with the Operatives, who 
complain that the working rules are being violated 
by the Employers. 

The above Board venture to draw your attention 
to the terms of the resolution, and ask the favour 
of your support of the spirit of the resolution, 
which is in the best interests, they believe, not 
only of themseives and the trade, but of your own 
profession.—Yours faithfully, 

W. T. Werr, Chairman. 

W. Paterson, Vice-Chairman. 

W. H. Hove, Employers’ Secretary. 
T. Operatives’ Secretary. 


Classic Architecture at Washington. 

Chelsea Lodye, 42 Tite Street, S.W.: 8th July 1908. 
To the Editor Journat R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Srr,—In Mr. Mawson’s interesting paper, 
* English and Italian Garden Architecture,” in the 
number of the JourNAL for 27th June, a para- 
graph has caught my eye, which may be intended 
in a figurative sense. It is as follows :— 

“Our American cousins are trying hard to set 
up an exemplary classic centre at Washington, 
but I am afraid that Cousin Jonathan’s stock brick 
will soon show through its cement veneer,’’ &c. 


If this is intended to be a literal statement of 
fact, Mr. Mawson’s information is at fault. It is 
seven years since I visited Washington, and it 
is possible that brick and stucco buildings may 
have been erected since I was there; but the 
buildings of the Government are, most of them, 
built of white marble or stone. 

Classic architecture surely should not be out of 
place in the brilliant atmosphere of Washington, 
which is in the same degree of latitude as Athens.— 
I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Kpwin A. ABBEY. 


The Woodcarver at St. Paul's. 


258, Portland Street, Southport, 
9th July 1908. 
To the Editor Journau R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir, My attention has been drawn to the com- 
munication of Mr. W. J. Gribble in your issue of 
22nd February, and the replies of Mr. Arthur J. 
Bolton and Mr. Ambrose Poynter, in the number 
of 7th March. If not too late I should like to add 
a few words. 

The letter from Phillip Wood to Hannah Hay- 
bittle was printed in the Manchester City News 
for 31st August 1878, and provoked a good deal 
of correspondence, its authenticity being challenged. 
It was said to have been copied from the Miscel- 
laneous Collection of Autograph Letters in the 
British Museum, vol. 21, letter C., but on one of the 
correspondents applying to Mr. Edward A. Bond, 
librarian, for confirmation of this, he replied, ‘I 
doubi the existence of the letter of Phillip Wood, 
as printed in the Manchester City News. The 
date is of course incompatible with the circum- 
stances mentioned in the letter. Besides this the 
phraseology is modern, and the mention of 
Shakespeare very improbable. The reference given 
does not correspond with any of the Museum 
collections of papers.’’ The date as printed in the 
Manchester newspaper, however, was 1669, not 
1699 as given by Mr. Gribble. If the latter is 
right it would dispose of many of the difficulties 
discussed in the controversy of 1878. 

This controversy, however, brought out one or 
two interesting facts, which may be worth repeti- 
tion after thirty years. It appears that Phillip 
Wood’s letter, together with an extract from the 
Report of the Commissioners of Public Works 
concerning the building of St. Paul’s, was printed 
in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 11th December, 
1841, into which it was apparently copied from a 
small work entitled Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memoran- 
dum Book for 1842. The Report of the Commis- 
sioners as here given proves the existence of a 
“Philip Haybittle’’ who, subpwnaed from Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, “ deposed there he received certain 
sums of large amount as per receipts given during 
the years 1703-4-5-6-7 for carved work in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul. On enquiry from 
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their honours, the commissioners, respecting the 
difference betwixt his name and the name on 
the various receipts, the said Philip Haybittle 
deposed that he married Hannah, only daughter 
of Ralph Haybittle, sometime a merchant in 
Cheapside, and by the terms of the will of his said 
father-in-law he was obliged to change his name.” 

An account of the incident related in the letter 
appeared in The Mirror of 1827, as follows: 
“During the building of St. Paul’s Church a 
country carpenter applied to the overseer of the 
workmen for employment as a carver. The over- 
seer smiled at the man’s temerity, hearing he had 
never worked in London. It was observed by Sir 
Christopher, who was present, who, calling the 
man to him, asked him what he had chiefly worked 
at in the country. ‘Pig troughs and the like,’ was 
his answer. ‘ Well, then,’ says Sir Christopher, 
‘let us see a specimen of your workmanship ina 
sow and pigs.’ The man returned in a few days 
having performed his part with such exquisite 
skill that he was immediately employed, and in 
fine executed some of the most difficult parts in 
the cathedral.” There is no name or initials to 
this short account, and so presumably it emanated 
from the editor of The Mirror. The point of 
interest is whether the existence of the letter was 
known to the writer, or whether, as one of the 
correspondents of 1878 maintained, the letter 
itself only dates from about this time (1827). 
This correspondent called it a “ clumsy forgery ”’ 
and held that there was plenty of internal evidence 
of its beinga mereinvention. His criticism, however, 
was based principally on the letter being dated 1669, 
and another correspondent replied that “ by simply 
correcting the date the internal evidence of the 
letter is in favour of its authenticity.” In Good 
Words for 1877 there is a tale entitled ‘‘ Jasper 
Deane,”’ by John Saunders, which has the letter for 
its foundation and in which the incident of the 
carving of the sow and its litter is mentioned. 

I am aware that these facts do not throw any 
fresh light on the authenticity or otherwise of 
Phillip Wood’s letter. Ishould be extremely glad 
if the publicity given to it in the Journat would 
once and for all settle the point. Three months 
of desultory controversy in Manchester thirty 
years ago resulted in nothing final. The appeal 
to the British Museum proved fruitless, All that 
was elicited was that the letter had been printed 
in 1841 and that the incident related in it was 
known in 1827. Can anyone trace it back further 
than this? More important still, has anyone seen 
the original, or even a facsimile of it ?— I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 


F. H. CHEETHAM. 
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LIGHT AND AIR. 
Light and Air: A Teaxt-book in Tabulated Form for 

Architects, Surveyors, and others. With full Reports 

and Digests of Luling Cases. By the late Professor 

Banister Fletcher. Fifth Edition, revised by Banister 

Fletcher and H. Phillips Fletcher. Lond., 

1908. Price 6s.6d. (B.T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn.] 

Being out of print a new edition of Fletcher's 
book became necessary, and advantage is taken to 
bring this up to date—the important case of 
Kine v. Jolly (1907) being quoted and the judgment 
of the law lords given in full. ‘The rightly called 
‘all-important case of Colls v. Home and Colonial 
Stores (1904) is now of course somewhat ancient 
history, but its effect will never, in my opinion, be 
altered, because of—if a mere layman may say so 
—its sound common sense. For, stripped of all 
verbiage, the judgment, which was unanimous from 
four law lords, lays it down that mere diminution 
of the light received by a window will not necessarily 
incur a penalty—either injunction or damages. 
The diminution must be such that it amcunts to 
a nuisance. It must be substantial, and so as to 
render occupation of the part affected uncomfort- 
able according to the ordinary notions of mankind, 
or, if used for business, so as to be an interference 
with its beneficial use and occupation. This, of 
course, at once draws the teeth of the mere hunter 
for damages—the possessor (or his advisers) of 
some petty unthought-of hole in a wall, possibly 
wired over—of whom most of us have probably had 
experience. 

The Colls case was fought and decided on broad 
general principles—principles centuries old—for 
Lord Halsbury quoted a case of 1752 in which 
Lord Hardwicke ruled : “It is not sufficient to say 
it will alter the plaintiffs’ lights, for then no vacant 
piece of ground could be built on in the city, and 
here there will be seventeen feet distance, and the 
law says it must be so near as to be a nuisance.” 

Kine y. Jolly does not in my opinion interfere 
in the least with the principles thus laid down. It 
was altogether a “special”? case decided in a 
“special”? way. It was the multiplicity of these 
cases that had got the question into such a tangle 
that people paid rather than risk the uncertainties 
of an action, and the bureaucracy of blackmailers 
battened—and fattened—on the mess created. The 
Colls case cleared up the mess, let in the light 
—the ancient light—and made things clear. 

There have been, there will still be, cases where 
serious injury is dcne by wanton builders, and 
these cases will receive the attenticn and obtain 
the relief they undoubtedly deserve. Nothing 
will be more fatal than to suppose that the building 
owner can now do just as he likes because of the 
Colls case. 

These and many other useful things are pointed 
out in the clearest way in the book under review, 
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which since its first publication has been, and 
seems still likely to remain, the text-book on the 
subject—at any rate for architects and surveyors. 
It would be exceedingly interesting to learn from 
some authoritative source if the Colls case has 
caused any, or if soa marked, diminution of actions 
with regard to light and air. 
C. H. Bropte 


ENGLISH CHURCH SCREENS. 


Screens and Galleries in English Churches. By Francis 
Bond, M.A. Illustrated by 152 Photographs and Mea- 
sured Drawings. 8°. 1908. Price Gs. net. [Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. | 
This is a book which everyone interested in the 

work of the medieval artist-craftsman of England 

will wish to possess, as well for the interesting de- 
scriptions as for the wealth of illustration. Mr. 

3ond knows his subject, and gives in four well- 
written chapters the result of long and careful 
study. He says in his preface that it has been his 
aim “to present the subject from an evolutionary 
point of view. The story, therefore, commences 
with the rood and rood beam of the early Christian 
churches ; it follows their gradual development on 
the one hand into the chancel screen of the paro- 
chial and collegiate churches, on the other hand 
into the quire screen and rood screen of the churches 
of the monks and regular canons. Finally it traces 
to the transposition of the rood lofts the galleried 
churches of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.”’ 

In the first chapter he traces the development 
of the choir screen from two sources, partly altar 
fences in several forms, records of which remain 
from the times when the church came out of the 
catacombs, and partly from the supports under the 
beam which carried the rood and the attendant 
figures. He gives other suggestions for the origin 
of screens that have found favour, but which seems 
perhaps less natural ; and he tells of the practical 
use of and reason for the popularity of the 
screen. 

Chapter IT., the bulk of the book, is about chancel 
screens and galleries in parish churches. The 
various forms and uses of screens are described, 
the relative merits of stone and oak are discussed. 
The construction of oak screens is briefly described 
in a short clause, and there is an interesting clause 
on the cost of screens. Then comes a description 
of the screens of East Anglia, Devon and Somerset, 
and the Welsh screens, the three districts in which 
most are found, with an account of the carved and 
painted ornament. Under the heading “Chrono- 
logy of Screens ’’ we learn that parochial screens 
began in the thirteenth century in England, but 
very few were built before 1315, and in Devon none 
remain of earlier date than the fifteenth century, 
and few before the late years of it. 

Screens were built in those parts of England 
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where there were peace and prosperity, and “ when 
people thought nothing too good for their religion 
and their church.” “It was not till Hanoverian 
days that screen building died away.” 

The rood, the rood beam, and the rood loft are 
each described in a separate clause together with 
the approaches to and the use of the loft. 

The author gives an interesting account of 
‘tympanic screens,” those solid screens usually 
painted which filled the chancel arch, to which 
the holy-rood and the attendant figures were 
fixed. 

The destruction of screens is sad reading, and it 
is perhaps best not to dwell on it. Mr. Bond gives 
the cold facts of how this hateful work begun in 
1547 has gone on till the present time. He tells 
how several of the rood lofts were turned into 
galleries and private pews, how others were moved 
to the west end of the church for the parish band 
and choir; how later new galleries were built in 
this position, and how side galleries were a natural 
development. 

He gives an interesting account of some of the 
parish bands and the instruments and music they 
played. 

Chapter III. is about choir screens of churches 
of secular canons. ‘“ There is no marked difference 
between the choir screens of the parish churches 
and those of the greater collegiate churches and 
the cathedrals of the old foundation, except that 
the latter are on a grander scale, are of solid stone, 
always had lofts, and were used much more exten- 
sively in consequence of the greater elaboration of 
collegiate and cathedral services.” 

The last chapter tells us the differentia of screens 
in the churches of monks and regular canons. “ It 
is largely from ignorance of or indifference to”’ 
the fact that the arrangements of the churches 
of the regulars were quite different from those of 
parish churches “ that so much confusion has been 
introduced into the history of English church 
screens ; what was true only of monastic screens 
being assumed to be true also of collegiate and 
parochial ones. Even when it is recognised that 
there was not one but at least two distinct screens 
—one the pulpitum or quire screen, the other the 
rood screen—in a church of monks or regular 
canons, the two are constantly confounded.”’ “In 
order to avoid such confusion it may be suggested 
that in future, where there are two screens, the 
terms pulpitum and quire screen should be confined 
to the eastern, and the term rood screen to the 
western of the two; while, when pulpitum and 
rood screen are blended in one, as in a parish 
church, it should be spoken of as a chancel screen. 
The pulpitum differed from the rood screen in many 
ways. It formed the eastern barrier of the quire, 
and against the eastern face of it were placed the 
return stalls, 7.e. those facing east of the greater 
officials of the house. It was much broader than 
the rood screen, often occupying, when placed 
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in the nave, a whole bay, ¢.g. at Norwich, while 
the rood screen was often merely a wall between 
two piers ; it is described as a wall in the Rites of 
Durham. The pulpitum always had a spacious 
loft above it and carried the organ. Down below 
it there was a single central passage through into 
the quire. On its western face there was a side 
altar on either side of the central doorway,” “ The 
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rounding buildings, the monks or canons entered 
the nave by the western of the two doorways lead- 
ing from the cloister, and marching up the nave in 
double file took their stand on the double row of 
processional stones laid for that purpose down the 
centre of the nave, and there made their principal 
‘station ’ before the Jesus altar. Then they passed 
in two files through the two doorways of the rood 


MINEHEAD, 


From Mr. Francis Bond's Sereens and Galleries in English Churches, 


rood screen was normally a solid wall with a little 
doorway on either side; . . . above it was a loft ; 
above the loft was the great rood and the Mary and 
John; between the side doorways was a central 
altar. ... It was sometimes called the Jesus 
altar. . . . Towards the end of the great Sunday 
procession, when all the rest of the church had been 
perambulated, as well as the cloister and its sur- 


screen, when the procession formed in double file 
and passed through the single central doorway of 
the pulpitum, and, then filing to the right and left 
into their stalls, commenced High Mass.” 

The book begins with a good bibliography and 
ends with an Index locorum and an Index rerum, 
and has in addition many very good illustrations 
extremely well selected. 
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I notice that metal screens find no place. It is 
true, of course, that metal was not used in England 
for chancel screens, but there are very beautiful 
fence screens of wrought-iron in some cathedral 
churches. 


evidence to prove that these beautiful screens were 
the work of Englishmen generally living and work - 
ing in the neighbourhood. I have long been con- 
vinced of this, and, further, I believe that, given 
similar conditions of training and work, in a couple 


KENTON, 
From Mr. Francis Bond's Se? eens and Galleries in English Churches. 


~ It would add to the interest and value of the 
book if, in another edition, Mr. Bond could describe 
the methods and the mediums of the painters of 
the East Anglian screens. He tells just enough 
to make one want to know more. He brings strong 


of generations Englishmen could do as good and 
as beautiful work again. One may perhaps hope 
that a future edition, which will certainly be wanted 
soon, may not be printed on clay-paper. 
CHARLES Spooner 
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THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION OF SCIENCE, ARTS, AND INDUSTRIES, 
LONDON 1908. 


By J. Nixon Horsrrexp [A.]. 


~ 


FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION ¢ 


PFE Duke of Argyll, in his inaugural address at 
the Seventh International Congress of Archi- 
tects, said :—‘ Architecture is a great art, 
one which allows of no shirking. There is 

no such thing as impressionist architecture. It is 
an art which is thorough, real, and earnest. I do 
not think we need be ashamed of what we can 
show our friends from abroad in the shape of 
English architecture.’ With that appreciative 
statement an English architect will not disagree ; 
on the contrary, he will endeavour to achieve the 
ideal which it suggests, and to justify its utterance. 
Nevertheless he will observe that there is an ex- 
ception, and strangely enough, as Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Franco-British Exhibition, his Grace 
has been brought into touch with the greatest 
opportunity for impressionist architecture which 
has occurred in this country. Here was a field 
wherein to sport with an architecture that was 
neither real nor thorough, expressly to show our 
friends from abroad what we could do. Such 
opportunities are rare, but when they occur they 
relieve architecture of the restrictions which are 
sometimes responsible for failure, but occasionally 
are directly conducive to success. 


Pr 


Photo. Wakefield, Chiswick. 


BALLOON VIEW. 


One must envy any man the chance to model in 
plaster the fantasies which he dare not attempt 
in stone, to make experiments which he dare not 
risk in serious work, and to revel in a grandeur of 
size and scale which is not permitted by the cost 
of permanent building. An international exhibi- 
tion is the only opportunity for attempting, in a 
tangible form, such unlimited conceptions as are 
annually wasted in competition for the Tite Prize 
and Soane Medallion. This country seems to be 
denied such opportunities. Our form of govern- 
ment does not appear to be adapted to fostering 
artistic efforts. The Government did not take 
official cognisance of the Congress of Architects in 
London, and one gathers that it is not officially 
aware of the Franco-British Exhibition. Never- 
theless that exhibition approximates to the status 
of the International Exhibitions of Paris, St. Louis, 
&e., and at the least is one of first-class import- 
ance, giving rise to hopes of great things. Unfor- 
tunately, however, if such hopes have been en- 
gendered, they have been cruelly disappointed. 

Our friends from abroad will not experience a 
sense of welcome such as was expressed by the 
monumental entrance which graced the Place de 
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la Concorde in 1900; they will miss the sense of 
breadth and freedom which was expressed by the 
uninterrupted lines stretching from the Trocadéro 
to the Cascades of the Electric Hall, and from the 
Champs Elysées to the dome of the Invalides ; 
and, above all, they will miss the sense of grandeur 
and importance which can be given only by ex- 
travagance of size and greatness of architectural 
scale, such as was maintained at St. Louis. It 
is true they will not be met by the bare and 
business-like row of turnstiles which confronted 
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The Exhibition might have formed a decisive 
step towards the ‘‘ education of the public in archi- 
tecture,” an object which has been recently dis- 
cussed, and which we all support, not from a morbid 
desire for public admiration, but because it is a 
necessity for the progress of the art we serve. As 
it is, it may do something in that direction, but it 
might have done a good deal more. 

It is difficult to imagine what the point of view 
of the average visitor may be. One might expect 
to find a painter or sculptor enjoying the collection 


THE COURT OF HONOUR, 


the visitor to Louisiana. They will find an en- 
trance, in fact they may find two entrances, and 
be consequently perplexed, but they will find that 
the views are limited, that the buildings are squat, 
and that even such details as lamp standards and 
seats are of commonplace pattern, showing no 
attempt to help an advance in public taste. It 
is to be hoped that they will not regard the 
Exhibition, as a whole, as representative of archi- 
tecture in England, for this splendid occasion for 
unfettered design on a grand scale has been lost to 
English architecture, and it is painfully apparent 
that the factor of cost has not been excluded. 


Photo. F. N. Birkett, Shepherd's Bush. 


of masterpieces in the Fine Art Palace, or to find 
a musician watching the talented conductor of 
the band in the Elite Gardens, or a farmer’s son 
contemplating emigration in a Colonial Pavilion ; 
for certainly, whatever a man’s calling may be, he 
will find something to his taste, and the best of its 
kind; but the Exhibition as a whole should have 
been so conceived that every visitor would have 
been indelibly impressed by a powerful architectural 
composition. 

The general plan is a good one up toa point, 
and it may be noted that it bears a striking 
resemblance to that of a cathedral, with features 
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Photo. F. N. Birkett, Shepherd’s Bush. 
Side Entrance to French Applied Arts Palace, 
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Photo. Hudson & Kearns. 
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FRENCH APPLIED ARTS PALACE, LIONEL G. DETMAR, ARCHITECT, 
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corresponding to aisles, transepts, and chevet. 
The main axis, however, is interrupted by a series 
of cross-buildings. It is a pity that the man who 
adopted (perhaps from Margate) the simple and 
successful idea of placing a bandstand in an ex- 
cavated arena is responsible for having interrupted 
what might have been a magnificent view from 
end to end of the grounds. However, a compre- 
hensive idea of the show can doubtless be gained 
from a balloon. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS [25 July 1908 
ideal manner. It includes the work of French and 
jritish architects of high attainments. Accord- 
ing to the official catalogue, the Architect-in-Chief 
(in collaboration with Mr. Kiralfy) is M. M. 
Toudoire, with whom were associated the follow- 
ing:—MM. E. Coste, Duquesne, A. Levard, C. 
Martello, Edouard Crevel, Joulin, Maurice Lucet, 
René Patrouillard, G. Thorimbert. 

The Hon. Consulting Architect was Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., Past President R.I.B.A. (Decora- 


BRITISH APPLIED ARTS PALACE, 


Iam informed that the block plan was devised 
hy Mr. Imre Kiralfy, the Commissioner-General 
of the Exhibition, and that he not only allocated 
the sites of the buildings, but actually ordered 
their steel framework, thus fixing their dimensions 
and general form. Then, and not until then, were 
architects consulted. It is due to the architects 
who have been engaged to point out this unfor- 
tunate example of the vulgar errcr of putting the 
wrong end of the stick before the horse. 

With the very severe initial handicap above de- 
scribed, the architectural work was arranged in an 


Photo. F. N. Birkett, Shepherd's Bush. 


JAS. B, FULTON, ARCHITECT, 


tive Arts Palace &c.*), with whom were Messrs. 
Lionel G. Detmar [4.] (Palace of French Applied 
Arts), Jas. B. Fulton [A.] (British Applied Arts 
Palace), and C. Gascoigne (British Education 
Building *). I have not been able to ascertain for 
which building each of our French confréres is 
responsible, but Mr. Belcher has kindly indicated 
how the work was apportioned between the British 
architects. 


* The author much regrets that these buildings were not 
completed in time for photographs of them to appear in 
the present paper. 
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The main entrance is at a considerable distance 
from the grounds, to which it is connected by a 
series of halls built above the ground level, thus 
forming a long, crooked passage or Chinese bridge 
in which many exhibits are displayed. On paper 
it appears to hang to the main plan as a tail 
hangs to a kite. The point of juncture is the 
secondary or Wood Lane entrance. This entrance 
leads immediately to the Court of Honour, a small 
quadrangle surrounded by buildings treated with 
facades in the kind of Indian architecture that 
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which is to be seen at the other end of the central 
axis. 

The next group of buildings surrounds a con- 
siderable area of landscape gardens called the 
Court of Arts, and it is there that Architecture has 
her best display. One could wish that the buildings 
were some twenty or thirty feet higher, so as to 
bear a more suitable proportion to the area they 
enclose, and that they were so decorated as to 
introduce masses of Pompeian colour. Those to 
the left are the work of the British architects, and 
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one associates with Earl’s Court ; indeed it appears 
to be the work of the man who designed the Indian 
buildings at that Exhibition. It is rich in crisp 
detail, to some extent recalling Byzantine foliage. 
The quadrangle contains an area of water spanned 
by a bridge ; and the surrounding pavement, which 
is identical with that of the Digue at Ostend, 
connects to a series of piers over the water. Every 
possible feature is surmounted by a dome or 
cupola, and the whole gives a very lively, though 
somewhai cramped and crowded, effect. Strangely 
enough it does not include the Indian Pavilion, 


Photo. F. N. Birkett, Shepherd's Bush. 


JAS. B, FULTON, ARCHITECT. 


those to the right are French ; and it is encouraging 
to note that the British work does not suffer from 
its propinquity to that of our talented neighbours. 
Perhaps the French architects have become used 
to indulging their fantastic ideas in buildings of 
this kind, and have in this case overstepped the 
mark and become a bit eccentric, while certainly 
the British efforts are not to be classed as “ exhi- 
bition architecture,’ although they are gay and 
original. I am particularly fond of the screen 
colonnade connecting the Decorative Arts Palace 
to the Indian Court. The building at each end has 
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a flat dome, and the intermediate buildings have 
towers. The tower of the Palace of Music has a 
remarkable gridiron treatment, which, no doubt, 
is intended to suggest some weird instrument of 
music; and the towers of the Palace of Women’s 
Work are suggestive of cones of menthol, while 
the corresponding towers on the British side of the 
axis are freely ornate but more strictly architectural. 
The group of six towers thus formed seems to fail, 
because they are all of very much the same size, 
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does not appear to be any motif for this canal, so 
it may be concluded that it was created as an 
excuse for the mediocre bridges which cross it, and 
the positively ugly boats which perambulate its 
course. If each bridge had formed part of the 
architectural scheme of the building to which it 
gave access, the canal would have been welcome, 
but they are of a stereotype pattern, with blind 
balustrades awkwardly cutting into the archivolt 
mouldings, and with spandrils filled with stalactic 


Photo. Hudson & Kearns. 


THE CANADIAN PAVILION. 


and lack a dominant feature to pull them all 
together. Each building considered apart has 
distinct merit, but together they are lost. In the 
same way each division of the Exhibition grounds 
has merit, but that merit is not accumulated, and 
therefore does not tell. 

In an obscure position the British Education 
Building is being erected, and promises a simple 
and scholarly facade. 

The Court of Arts is intersected by two sides of 
a square canal, or, to use the flattering official 
designation, lagoon, which has been cut in connec- 
tion with the lake of the Court of Honour. There 


ornament which hardly comes up to the level of 
the decorations of an aquarium grotto at a seaside 
resort. Where the canal passes the front of the 
Decorative Arts Palace it is divided to form an 
island, for which Mr. Belcher had prepared an 
interesting design based upon the well-known form 
of a classical ship; but I understand his project 
was abandoned, presumably on the ground that it 
would be unproductive. 

The ‘lite Gardens are surrounded by very orna- 
mental clubs and restaurants, and at one corner is 
a noteworthy little building called the Pavillon 
Louis XY. On one side is the Stadium, which 
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has not been finished by a screen wall as was 
apparently contemplated ; so that we do not see 
whether an architect of to-day could profit by the 
unsuccessful treatment of the Colosseum at Rome, 
and show how it ought to have been done. This 
is to be regretted, for in its present state the 
Stadium is hidden by the neighbouring buildings 
to such an extent that one hardly realises that it is 
there. The concurrence of the Olympic Games 
and the Exhibition in this country is no mere 
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the gem of the Exhibition, namely the Pavillon 
Délieux. This pavilion, a design of M. Toudoire, 
is essentially an exhibition building, engaging, 
attractive, and expressive of its purpose. The 
Collectivité André Délieux is particularly interest- 
ing to architects. It seems that about a year ago 
M. Délieux decided to take an active step as 
patron of struggling artists, and to give them an 
opportunity to exhibit at Shepherd’s Bush free of 
cost. Accordingly, he has at his own expense 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 


coincidence, and the connection between the two 
should have found architectural expression by 
means of a mutual entrance- way which would have 
added to the success of both. The Stadium is 
stated to have accommodation for 68,000 spectators, 
and its size can be gauged by comparing this figure 
with that of the Roman Amphitheatre, which is 
estimated by Fergusson at 50,000 seating capacity. 

On the other side is the Garden of Progress 
contained by the Machinery Halls. In this garden 
is the City of Paris Pavilion, which does not come 
up to the traditions of that city; and opposite is 


Photo. F. N. Birkett, Shepherd's Bush. 


C. MARTELLO, ARCHITECT, 


collected together from some two hundred designers 
examples of modern furniture, metal-work, jewel- 
lery, pottery, enamels, glass, tapestry, lace, <c., 
brought them to London and exhibited them in 
this delightful building. The whole of this exhibit 
naturally and intentionally shows the combined 
effort of what may be described as the “ Arty- 
Crafty’’ School. We must all sympathise with 
and admire the ideal of invention untrammelled by 
tradition, and here it is shown that tradition may 
fitly take a second place, although of course its 
lessons must ever be remembered. 
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In the “Chevet”’ are the Pavilions of the 
Colonies, notable among which is the Canadian 
building, which escapes the general fault of being 
under scale. The keystones are too big and the 
dome is much too small, but it isa fine building and 
contains a fine exhibit. 

The French Colonial buildings, on the other 
side, are also full of interest, and there isa very nice 
doorway to the Palais des Colonies. The greater 
part of this end of the Exhibition, however, consists 
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of the kiosks are very dainty. It is to be regretted 
that kiosks are practically unknown in our streets. 
They would be very useful, for example, at street 
corners and tramway junctions, and would add a 
touch of colour and gaiety to a workaday London. 

Some of the daily papers are represented. The 
architect of the Daily Telegraph building has 
given a dignified and refined treatment suitable to 
the paper ; but with the deplorable examples of Pisa 
and Ravenna before him he really ought not to have 
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of a sort of apsidal Pike, with all the side attractions 
inseparable from an exhibition. 

It seems that every exhibition must necessarily be 
associated with some mechanical monstrosity, and 
in this case the “ Flip Flap”’ marks a great advance 
on its predecessors, inasmuch as it is intermit- 
tently obscured. Nevertheless this colossal pair of 
dividers is to be seen from time to time bisecting 
the heavens. 

Of the smaller buildings those of the Gramophone 
and Perrier Companies serve to show what can be 
done with a simple idea in a lesser way, and many 


Photo. Sy ottiswoode, Dixon & Hunting, Lt. 


FRANCIS S. SWALES, ARCHITECT, 


designed an oval dome. From any point of view 
it seems to be out of drawing. Contrasted with 
this is the ornate pavilion of a paper to which Mr. 
Punch referred as “a bright little sheet.’ Here a 
number of aggressive and inconsequent features 
lead up to an advertisement. 

Within the buildings the French are at a great 
advantage in having their goods displayed in 
groups of showcases of simple uniform design. 
The stand of the Byrrh Company, however, is 
unique, and M. Emile Bertrand is to be con- 
gratulated upon its success. The English exhibits 
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PALACE OF WOMEN’S WORK. MAURICE LUCET, ARCHITECT, 


N. Birkett, Shepherd's Bush. 


PAVILLON LOUIS-QUINZE. 


Photo. F. N. Birkett, Shepherd's Bush. 
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have not been brought into line in this way, and 
the stands show the uncontrolled efforts of shop- 
fitters clashing harshly together. 

An instructive experiment in illumination was 
tried at St. Louis, where the colonnades were fitted 
with a row of lamps up the back of each column, 
like the buttons of a lady’s dress. In elevation the 
result was delightful, and by day the bristly and 
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effective, especially in the Court of Honour ; and as 
the long summer twilight fades into night the in- 
fectious gaiety of the cosmopolitan throng around 
the bandstands helps the illusion that even we 
Britishers can lose ourselves in dreamland. 

This country initiated the idea of an International 
Exhibition in 1851, and the unmistakable sky-line 
of the Crystal Palace may still be seen from the 
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unshaven effect of the usual outlining in lamps was 
avoided. This idea of luminous inyersion has been 
carried to its logical conclusion at the National 
Opera House at Paris, where the lamps are con- 
cealed, but so placed as to light up the spaces which 
by day are in shadow, thus turning the fagade in- 
side out like a photographic negative. No advance 
has been made in this direction at the Franco- 
sritish Exhibition, but the illuminations are very 
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Downs, but it is doubtful whether we shall ever 
again have an international exhibition officially 
authenticated which will hold its own among the 
fairs of the world. It will certainly be unnecessary 
if Paris continues her series of exhibitions at 
intervals of a decade, as I sincerely hope she will, 
for there is nothing at Shepherd’s Bush which 
will give her an excuse for omitting the Fair due 
in 1911. 
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